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WHAT'S SO DIFFERENT WITH THESE TREES? WHY WILL 
THEY PUT MORE MONEY IN THEIR OWNER’S POCKETS ? 
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REGISTERED PARENTAGE is the answer. These trees are grown under the strict- 
est regulations of Florida’s Citrus Budwood Registration Program. They are 
certified free of psorosis and xyloporosis by the Division of Plant Industry — 
consequently they are longer lived, more vigorous, and heavier producers. Also 
they are WARD-grown — grown by nurserymen who have made citrus propa- 
gation their business for 37 years. 


But, don’t take our word, come see for yourself why we call them 
SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES 


WARD'S NURSERY, INC. 


P. O. Box 846 


Phone: Glendale 3-4657 FLORIDA 


AVON PARK 














NOW! WIPE OUT 
WEEDS ond BRUSH 


In drainage ditches around citrus groves 
wih UROX’ weep KILLER 


most areas weed-free from sea- 
son to season. 

Easy to apply! UROXx can be ap- 
plied without using expensive 
equipment. Any mechanical 
seed-type spreader or similar 
device can be used for UROX ap- 


This season, Florida citrus 
growers can now use sensa- 
tional new UROX to control 
weeds in drainage ditches 
around their groves. 


Longer lasting! Economical! 
This amazingly effective, low 





cost herbicide for use in non- 
crop areas wipes out weeds and 
brush for as long as 8 to 18 
months with just one applica- 
tion! What’s more, control re- 
sults with uROx “carry over”! 
Light “booster” doses keep 
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plication as long as it spreads 
the required amount evenly. 
Don’t let thick weeds and 
heavy brush choke your drain- 
age ditches. Ask your dealer 
today for General Chemical’s 
sensational UROX Weed Killer! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
P.O. Box 5831, Orlando, Fla. 











The Couer... 


Our August cover scene was 
taken at Pinecrest High School in 
southeast Hillsborough County. 
The excellent crop of peas in the 
school’s FFA plot is typical of the 
farm training that Jacques D. Wal- 
ler, vocational agriculture adviser, 
is giving youngsters in that area. 

The personable pea-pickers on 
our cover are John Varnum and 


Dan Purvis, two of the school’s 
vo-ag students, and Pinecrest’s 
pretty Shirley Gray. 
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1. What is the United States’ 
most southernmost point? 

2. If a murder tale is a “gory 
story”, what is a loud noise at night? 

3. What is meant by the mark-up 
of merchandise? 

4, Musically speaking, what is a 
vamp? 

5. What does the foreign phrase 
sub rosa mean? 

6. According to a proverb, what 
would happen if fools went not to. 
market? 

7. What is a closet drama? 

8. Does mahogany come from 
one particular tree? 

9. What is symmetry in a pic- 
ture? 

10. Is the hard-shelled crab ever 
a soft-shelled crab? 
(Answers on Page 33) 
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Coming Events 


Aug. 7-11: 28th annual Florida’ Citrus 
Institute, Camp McQuarrie. 

Aug. 14: Glades Feeder Calf Sale, 
Belle Glade. 

Aug. 14-16: 20th annual Florida Poul- 
try Institute, Camp McQuarrie. 

Aug. 15: Central Florida Feeder Sale, 
Lakeland. 

Aug. 18: Florida Cattlemen’s Institute, 
Camp Cloverleaf. 

Aug. 21: Mid-Florida Feeder Calf Sale, 
Orlando. 

Aug. 22: Sarasota Feeder Calf Sale, 
Sarasota. 

Aug. 24-25: Annual meeting Florida 
Association of Soil & Water Conservation 
District Supervisors, Hillsborough Hotel, 
Tampa. 

Aug. 30: Florida Guernsey Sale, Or 
lando. 

Sept. 1: Hereford & Crossbred Feeder 








Sale, Gainesville. 
Sept. 3-5: Gainesville Quarter Horse 
Show, Gainesville. 


Sept. 5: Highlands Feeder Calf Sale, | 


Wauchula. 

Sept. 7: Leon County Feeder Calf Sale, 
Monticello. 

Sept. 8: Florida Angus Feeder Calf 
Sale, Gainesville. 

Sept. 9: Florida Jersey Sale, Orlando. 

Sept. 19: 12th annual Citrus Proces 
sors’ meeting, Lake Alfred Citrus Experi 
ment Station. 

Sept. 27-29: FFVA convention, Hotel 
Americana, Bal Harbour (near Miami 
Beach). ; 
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Ford rotary Cutter—Works anywhere your tractor will go. 
Shreds stalks and other material to help improve organic matter, 
moisture control and soil tilth. Shown in the 100-inch model. Others 
available with or without gauge wheels and slip clutches. All adjust 
from 2-inch to 10-inch cutting height and do a thorough job with 
free swinging blades. 
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Dearborn economy blade - Great for terracing, maintain- 
ing roads and ditches, drains and irrigation. Blade reverses for back- 
filling, too. Can be offset, inverted, tilted or angled right or left 2212° 
or 45° for windrowing materials. Pitch can be set to any of four 
positions. Double-edged blade is 6 feet long. See the strong tubular 
construction and 3-point hitch. 





Ford wheel type disc harrow - The only wheel type disc 


harrow with full flexibility to follow ground contours. Ford’s exclusive 
Flexo-Hitch does it! You get parallel lift for uniform tillage, also higher 
transport clearance. Five widths: 814’, 10’, 11’, 12’, 14’, with variable 
gang angle on all. Available with white iron or sealed ball bearings. 


















PAY-AS-YOU-FARM CREDIT 


Ask your dealer for the credit plan that suits you best! 
LONGER TERMS «+ LESS DOWN + LOWER RATES 


e@ No interest—no payments scheduled for 6 months or til use 
date, whichever occurs first, on major harvesting equipment. 


e@ No interest—no payments scheduled for 4 months or til use 
date, whichever occurs first, on tractors and implements. 


@ Skip some payments on monthly plan during low income periods. 


e As low as 20% down on some contracts for tractors and 
implements. 


@ Up to 4 crop years to pay for major purchases. 


Take delivery now... use your present equipment for the down 
payment. Put a Ford on your farm now and save plenty! Pick 
the payment plan that’s best for you. 


BUY NOW...PAY LATER! 

















Extension Agricultural Engineer 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 











Pole Buildings Are Popular 


Wren a new farm building is planned, many farmers, ranchers 
and growers consider pole construction. Properly-designed pole buildings 
are attractive, durable, and functional. In Florida, pole buildings have 
been very popular, especially for machinery or hay storage, feeding 
barns, etc. 

Pole buildings, like those con- 
structed of other materials, should 
be properly designed and erected. 
Too often these buildings are con- 
structed without benefit of plan or 
design — and invariably the owner 
is unhappy with the results. 

The writer has available a num- 
ber of pole barn plans of good 
design. These plans are very flex- 
ible and can be adapted to a variety 
of uses. 

Here illustrated is Plan 5830 
which provides a building 39 feet 
wide and 60 feet long. It has a 





clearance of 13 feet at the eaves. 

Length of all the pole buildings 
described in the available plans 
may be varied in units of 15 feet. 
The ridge line of this building is 
centered between the interior pole 
rows. 

Should you be interested in this 
plan, contact your local county 
agent or the writer. Ask for Plan 
5830. 

Pole building Plans 5831 and 
5832 are also available. Upon re- 
quest, they will be sent to you 
without charge. 
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Florida’s Light Soils Need Lime 


-_ sorts in Florida’s humid 
regions tend naturally to become 
more and more acid with time. 

Especially is this true in times 
of heavy rainfall during the sum- 
mer, according to Dr. W. L. Prit- 
chett, soils chemist with the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Gainesville. 

Water passing through our light 
soils tends to leach out the 
basic elements, particularly cal- 
cium, magnesium, and potassium. 
Since these bases are also plant 
nutrients, we promote their removal 
by crops we harvest. 

In recent years, the soil acidity 
problem has become more acute 
because of the use of higher and 
higher rates of mixed fertilizers. 
These fertilizers, the soil chemist 
points out, are themselves usually 
acid-forming. 

These fertilizers are becoming 
more and more concentrated. This 
is especially true of nitrogen mate- 
rials such as the ammonium nitrate 


and ammonium sulfate applied to 
lawns and most agricultural crops. 


Heavy applications of these fer- 
tilizers add to the acid in the soil. 
Too, they result in more rapid re- 
moval of the bases by crops 
through increased production. 

Liming, explains Dr. Pritchett, 
plays a number of roles in the soil. 
It neutralizes soil acidity, for one 
thing. It also helps overcome toxic 
conditions in certain cases where 
chemical residues have accumu- 
lated. 

In addition, liming promotes the 
availability of other plant nutrients, 
increases the efficiency of fertiliz- 
ers, and encourages favorable bac- 
terial activity in the soil. 

“Consequently” the soils chemist 
reports, “the practice of liming — 
through its influence on the avail- 
ability and the uptake of plant food 
by growing crops—may be con- 
sidered the cornerstone of efficient 
crop and livestock production.” 











Soil and Water Management Leaders 


Murdock Leroy Gillis of the Ponce de Leon Chapter, Westville, 
walked off with the top Soil and Water Management Award at the June 
convention of the Future Farmers of Florida. The west Florida youth 
(second from right) received a $100 cash award from the Future Farmer 
Foundation and a $100 savings bond from the International Harvester 
Dealers in Florida. G. M. Nation (extreme right), district manager of 
the International Harvester Company, Jacksonville, also presented dis- 


trict awards to 17 other FFA members. 
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THE K OF 


IN FINE PRINTING 


Why is one printing job superior to 
another? _What’s the difference? 


Excellence in printing is a combination 
of a great many factors. The difference 


is reflected in the choice of paper, the 
style of typography, the color ink 
used, the basic design . . . the true 


blending of many skills and crafts to 


effectively serve your needs. 


It is our constant effort to impart to 


our printing this “mark of excellence.” 


Whether it’s a few business cards or 
thousands of brochures, we give each 
the benefit of long years of experience, 
plus the ultimate in craftsmanship 
and service. 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS__. 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVENUE 
TAMPA, FLORIDA ¢ PHONE 8-1885 











Florida Poultry Institute 
Program Speakers Announced 


a program plans 
have been completed for the 20th 
annual Florida Poultry Institute 
which will be held August 14-18 at 
Campa McQuarrie. 

“Education and Research—Keys 
to Poultry Progress” will be the 
theme of the week-long institute. 
Numbered among the 30 scheduled 
speakers are some of the state’s and 
the nation’s top-ranking specialists. 

Registration will begin at 2:30 
P.M. on Monday, August 14. Lec- 
ture sessions, however, will not 
begin until the following morning. 

Slated to convene at 8:45 A.M., 
morning programs will be held 
Tuesday through Friday. Afternoon 
lecture periods will run from 1:45- 
4:30 P.M. Tuesday-Thursday. 

Florida State Poultry Producers 
Association’s officers and directors 
will meet at 4 P.M. on Tuesday, 
August 15th. Later that same day, 
at 8 P.M., there will be a meeting 
of the Florida Egg Commission. 

Complete information about the 
institute and accommodations may 
be obtained by contacting Julian 
S. Moore, Extension Poultryman, 
Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, Gainesville. 


Institute topics and speakers ten- 
tatively slated to be presented on 
Tuesday, August 15 are as follows: 

“Cycling Along’—Dr. Ralph A. 
Eastwood. 

“The Government Feed Grain 
Program and Its Influence on Poul- 
try Feed Supplies”—J. Russell Hen- 
derson. 

“Another Year of Poultry Busi- 
ness Analysis Studies” — Clifford 
Alston. 

“Florida’s Reorganization of the 
Department of Agriculture”—Frank 
W. Risher. 

“The Poultry and Egg Law, a 
Joint Reeponsiitiity’~Ciaytcn Wil- 
liams. 

“Work of the Advisory Council 
and Technical Committee, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’—A. G. (Lou) 
Mazourek. 

“Research—What It’s Worth to 
the Poultry Industry” — Dr. J. R. 
Breckenbach. 

“The Ever-Lasting Poultry Race” 
—Dr. A. William Jasper. 

“Changes in Agriculture’—John 
P. Weeks. 


Wednesday program topics and 
speakers will include: 

“Egg Shell Quality—What Can 
You Do About It?” — Dr. R. H. 
Harms. 


“Correct Use of Common Poultry 


Drugs”—Dr. Donald D. Pate. 
“Sanitation Programs for the 
Farm’—W. R. Jenkins. 
“Prevention and Control of Coc- 
cidiosis on Laying Farms”—Dr. W. 
P. Williams. 
“Accentuate the Positive’—Lloyd 
Geil. 
“Education—What’s Its Worth to 





| 


the Poultry Industry?”—Dr. Mar. \ 
shall O. Watkins. 

“What Makes A Farmer A Suge. 
cess’—Alex Gordeuk. 

“Roaming Over Central Florida” 
—Alan Schryver. 

Thursday program participants | 
are slated as follows: 

“What’s New in House Fly Con. 
trol’—James E. Brogdon. 

“Strategy for Survival’—William | 
P. Clower. 

“Sunnyside Up’—Jack James, 

“Common Problems Occurring | 
in Southeastern Commercial E 
Flocks”—Dr. Donald D. Pate. 

“The Economics of Using a See. | 
ond-Year Layer’—Dr. Charles K, 
Laurent. 

“Developments in Controlled En- 
vironment for Poultry’—Dr. J. M. 
Vandepopuliere. 

“The Egg and You”—L. W. Cas- | 
sel, | 

“Can You Improve Your Efficien. | 
cy?”—Bernard Lester. 


Winding up the 1961 Poultry 
Institute will be the following ; 
speeches scheduled for delivery on | 
Friday morning: 

“Florida’s Random Test: The 
New Facilities’—N. R. Mehrhof and 
A. W. O’Steen. 

“The Breeder’s Obligation to the 
Producer”—Harvey W. Taylor. 


“Role of the Field Service Man” | 


—W. R. Jenkins. 

“The Normal Appearance of the 
Internal Organs of the Chicken’~ 
Dr. R. E. Cook. 

“A Look Ahead at Poultry House 
Construction’—Tom C. Skinner. 





+k 245-280 EGGS 


TO 18 MONTHS OF AGE 
(HEN-DAY RATE) 


*k 70% or more 
LARGE EGGS 





+ HIGH 
ALBUMEN SCORE 


84 Haugh Units 
at 32 weeks of age 


+k EXCELLENT 
LIVABILITY 


especially for adult birds 


K-155 
KincberCHIKS. 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS. 


BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 
Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fla. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


ME Kibo CHK 
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ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 
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FARMS NEED STANDBY POWER 


When hurricanes, floods or fires knock out a farm’s power 
supply, standby power equipment pays its way, prevents losses and 
hardships. An Onan engine-driven Emergency Electric Plant takes 
over the power load automatically and supplies all the electricity 
you need. Compact, easy to install, too. Remember: 
one power shortage can pay the entire cost of your 
Onan Standby System. What are you waiting for? WH 
We'll make a free survey to deter- 

TAWH 


mine your actual requirements. No — y 
nan 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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Moderately less fresh 


Vegetables 
9 ” ee getables were 


available in early summer. But the 
amount was still substantially more 
than the 1950-59 average. 

Production prospects for early 
summer sweet corn, cucumbers, 
onions, and tomatoes were smaller. 
Cabbage, celery, and green pepper 
output was close to year-ago levels; 
that of early summer carrots was 
larger. 

Supplies of both watermelons 
and cantaloups during July were 
expected to be materially smaller 
than in 1960. Smaller acreages and 
unfavorable weather in some areas 
cut back output of these crops. 

Early summer watermelons were 
down 12% from last year. Canta- 
loups are expected to be down 8%. 


Fed cattle slaughter in 
the first half of 1961 was 
about 4% above the same period 
last year. 

Slaughter for the rest of 1961 is 
likely to be higher than a year 
earlier. However, the year’s total 
will probably not be large enough 
to halt the expansion in inventory 
numbers. 

Prices of fed cattle have held 
relatively steady in recent weeks, 
following a $5 decline from their 


January high. 


Cattle 


Broiler prices in mid- 
June were 12.8 cents per 
pound, the lowest since the monthly 
price record was begun in 1940. 

Through July, only slight im- 
provement in broiler prices was ex- 
pected. This is because chick 
replacements in the 22 leading 
broiler-producing states remained 
high in May, the month relevant 
to July slaughter. 


Broilers 


Hog production is close to 
1960 levels but is expected 
to move above them for the re- 
mainder of the year. The 1961 pig 
crop is likely to be 5% larger than 
that of 1960. 

Prices of hogs this summer will 
probably average close to those of 
last summer. However, prices this 
fall and winter will be a little lower 
than a year earlier. 


Hogs 


Turkey production for 
the year will be at least 
25% above the 85 million turkeys 
raised in 1960. Though seasonally 
light, turkey slaughter so far this 
year exceeds that of 1960 by more 
than 50%. 

Supplies will continue above last 
year during the major marketing 
season. 


Turkeys 


Eggs Compared with a year ago, 
an increase in egg produc- 
tion and probable prices this fall 








will likely average lower than lag 
fall. However, this will not be tp 
the extreme extent that had earlig, ‘ 
been feared. 
Although hatchery output of ye. 
placement type chicks in May and 
June was lower than a year ago, jt 
was 19% higher from January 
through April. a 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above wa ' 
ad upted from the July “Agricultural Sity. | 


ation” report issued by the USDA.) 
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The only advantage of living in 
the past is that it’s cheaper. | 





















































Boost yields 
with 


EMJEO’ 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- | 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 
the quality and quantity of your harvest. 


ACT NOW! 


In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 





is required. Insist on EMJEO as the | 


source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers. 
*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS | 


Inc. 
FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 
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By 
DR. HERMAN J. REITZ 


Horticulturist in Charge 
Florida Citrus Experiment Station 


Virtua every scientific fact known 
about the nutrition and fertilization of citrus 
trees in Florida has been gained in the last 40 
years. This is not surprising when it is consid- 
ered that most of the scientifically trained 
people who have ever existed in the world are 
alive and at work today. 

Agricultural progress has been tied to the 
group of scientific personnel who apply their 
talents and energies to agricultural projects. 
The increase in agricultural productivity is one 
of the United States’ foremost success stories. 

In these 40 years, much progress in citrus 
fertilization has been accomplished. The need 
of citrus trees for 12 essential soil-supplied ele- 
ments has been established. The visual symp- 
toms of deficiency levels of most of these 
nutrients have been clearly identified. The 
composition of leaves associated with the ap- 
pearance of deficiency symptoms has been 
reasonably well onained. 

Moreover, methods have been determined 
for supplying each of these chemical elements 
through the soil. The influence of soil reaction 
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Citrus Fertilization - A Dynamic Field 


on nutrient element availability has been de- 
termined. To a reasonable degree, the fate of 
all elements applied in fertilizer mixtures (as 
fixation, slow availability, or leaching) has been 
established. And the current over-all efficiency 
of utilization of the various applied elements 
has been determined. 

To the practical citrus grower, the develop- 
ments mentioned above have meant consider- 
able changes in fertilizer practice. No longer 
does fertilizer consist only of low analysis mix- 
tures containing nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium. In appropriate situations, fertilizers 
now may contain as many as nine important 
nutritional elements and be produced from high 
analysis, economical source materials. 


Current recommendations of the state and 
federal research agencies are found in Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 536A 
which was published in 1959. 

For bearing trees, these recommendations 
provide for either two or three applications of 
fertilizer per year. These applications basically 
should contain nitrogen, potassium, and mag- 
nesium, the elements most subject to removal 
from the soil by leaching. 

Recommended for central Florida oranges 
are 0.4 lb. nitrogen and 0.4 Ib. potash per box 
of fruit annually, up to a maximum of 300 Ibs. 
per acre. For grapefruit, the applications should 
be 0.3 Ib. of each. The magnesium recommenda- 
tion is 0.1 to 0.4 Ib. water soluble MgO per 
box, with the higher rates being used when 
high calcium lime is applied or for seedy varie- 
ties of fruit. 

Phosphorus, manganese, copper, and zinc 
tend to accumulate to various degrees in the 





soil. Consequently, their usage is in part de- 
pendent upon the degree of accumulation from 
the past fertilizer program. Zinc can most re- 
liably be supplied through zinc sprays. 
Details of the recommendations are avail- 
able in Bulletin 536A. Free copies of this 
Experiment Station publication are available 
from County Agricultural Agents’ offices. 


In the light of past accomplishments, a 
reasonable question would be: “What else can 
be learned in this field?” The answer is that 
we can find a more satisfactory solution to the 
problem of making a specific recommendation 
for a specific grower in each specific situation. 

Present fertilizer recommendations are gen- 
eral in nature, assuming that most citrus groves 
of most varieties on most soils could best use 
the same fertilizer program in all years. This 
must probably be conceded to be an erroneous 
assumption. 

Tangelo growers and research workers, for . 
example, have noted the appearance of nitro- 
gen deficiency symptoms in tangelo trees durin 
the winter. Yet the nitrogen program prem 
to the tangelo grove would apparently be quite 
adequate for other citrus varieties. 

Further, data are being collected to deter- 
mine whether al! orange varieties require the 
same fertilizer rates for maximum productivity 
and to learn what grapefruit requires in com- 
parison to oranges. 

Refinements will be made to fit different 
objectives of different growers. Very probably, 
a fertilizer program can be devised that will 
fit the needs of the grower who wishes to con- 
centrate on the express-fruit shipment outlet, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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D ue to a complex of na- 
tural control factors, most of the 
insect and mite pests of citrus de- 
crease to low population levels from 
mid-August to mid-September. 

A minor portion of groves, how- 
ever, will not conform to this pat- 
tern. If an infestation remains high 
during this period or starts to in- 
crease early in September, it is 
a warning that trouble will occur 
earlier in the fall and be greater 
than usual. 

Rust mite will be the problem 
of greatest concern to most grow- 
ers. Spotty heavy infestations of red 
scale will be common and in some 
groves a new generation of black 
scale will continue to contribute to 
sooty mold development. 

Chaff scale is more prevalent 
than usual and will increase in 
September. Purple scale will build 
to heavy infestations in a few 
groves where excessive sulfur, es- 
pecially lime-sulfur, has prevented 
effective control by parasites. 

If extended rainy periods occur, 
the threat from insects and mites 
will be less. But infection by greasy 
spot, melanose, and brown rot will 
be accentuated. 


The summer spray is applied in 
June or July to control scale insects 
and related pests, to prevent greasy 
spot on the summer growth, and 
to control citrus rust mite at least 
until September. 

When this spray is thoroughly 
applied, it seldom fails to control 
scale insects. Rust mites however, 
may become a problem in August. 
In addition, control of greasy spot 
is likely to be poor where the sum- 
mer spray was applied before the 
summer flush. 

year some groves will need 
black scale control in August. It will 
also be necessary to control purple 
scale or chaff scale where they are 
present on packing house fruit. 

Control of Florida red scale 
should be considered in August. 
Too, groves with a history of brown 
rot may need copper. 

If rust mites become numerous 
in August, a sulfur dust is economi- 
cal and quick to apply, but a sulfur 

ray is preferr use it pro- 
uces better clean-up and longer 
control. However, there are disad- 
vantages to sulfur which should be 
considered before it is used: 

Sulfur will control rust mite and 


1Written July 20, 1961. Reports of sur- 
veys by Harold Holtsberg, Fort Pierce; 
J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. G. Townsend, 
Tampa; T. B. Hallam, Avon Park; and 
L. B. Anderson, Jr., Lake Alfred. 
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Citrus Insect Control 


for Fall 1961 


By 
R. B. JOHNSON, W. A. SIMANTON and W. L. THOMPSON 


Florida Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred 


Brevipalpus mites and may delay 
any fall increase in Texas citrus 
mite. On the other hand, it in- 
creases populations of purple scale, 
Florida red scale, and citrus red 
mite. 

When scale populations are at 
extremely low levels, an increase 
caused by sulfur may be of little 
importance. But if scale populations 
are high or at threatening levels, 
sulfur should not be used without 
parathion or malathion unless a 
scalicide is to be used in the fall 


spray. 

Chicvthenatiate at 0.5 pint or 
pound per 100 gallon or 0.75 pint 
or 1.5 pounds of Trithion or Ethion 
are good substitutes for sulfur in 
August sprays. These materials may 
be used with copper for greasy spot 
or brown rot and with parathion for 
scales. 

Parathion or malathion may be 


control rust mite, citrus red mite, 
and Texas citrus mite; but scale 
control may occasionally be needed 
and some groves will need copper 
for greasy spot. Its aim should be 
to control mites until after bloom 
the following season unless a dor- 
mant application is planned. 

With this in mind, it is advisable 
to delay the fall application as long 
as possible because the later the 
spray can be applied, the shorter 
the interval to postbloom and the 
greater the chance of obtaining the 
desired interval of control. 

However, this spray should not 
be delayed until high populations 
have developed. A good time to 
apply the fall miticide is when 
about 20% of the foliage is infested 
with any of the injurious mites. 

If scale or greasy spot control 
is required before time to spray 
for mites, however, the application 





SCALE AND MITE ABUNDANCE BY DISTRICTS AT 
MID-JULY 1961! 











Rust Citrus Texas Red Purple 

District Mite Red Mite Citrus Mite Scale Scale 
West Coast 2.00° 2.00 1.89° .64 1.00 
Indian River 1.18* 1.43 1.08 1.29° .79 
Upper East Coast 1.17 1.33 1.50 1.50° 83 
Gainesville 1.40* 2.00° 1.60° 40 80 
Orlando 89 1.83 1.05 1.08° 1.19° 
Brooksville 1.58* 1.58 1.33 58 1.08 
Ridge 1.17 2.00° 2.08* 1.58° 1.68° 
Bartow 2.00° 1.71 1.86° 1.33° 1.33 
State Average 1.35° 1.76 1.48 3.38” 1.19 
Last Year 1.32 1.55 89 .99 75 





Abundance is computed from the number and intensity of infestations in groves 
not recently sprayed. Figures marked * indicate threatening conditions. 


applied alone in August where scale 
insects are the only problem. It is 
usually advisable, however, to in- 
clude zineb or Chlorobenzilate to 
delay the fall build-up of rust mite. 

Because copper increases rust 
mite as well as red spiders, copper 
compounds should not be applied 
without a miticide. 


If the summer spray was prop- 
erly timed to prevent greasy spot 
disease and neither mites nor scales 
nor brown rot are an August prob- 
lem, the next spray should be de- 
layed until needed for fall scale, 
greasy spot, or mite control. 

The fall spray is primarily to 


should be timed for these other 
problems and include miticides. 


Scale Control: Because severe in- 
festations were not numerous this 
summer, very few groves should 
need a fall scalicide this year. 

Nevertheless, Florida red scale 
as well as black scale are a problem 
in some groves. It will also be 
necessary to control chaff scale and 
purple scale where infestations of 
these scales have developed on 
fruit. 

Both purple and chaff scales 
cause green spots on fruit. These 
spots will not degreen and are a 
grade-lowering factor. They are es- 





pecially important on tangerines ( 
and tangelos as well as early varie. | 
ties of oranges and grapefruit. 

Parathion or malathion should be 
applied in August because later 
sprays will kill the scales but fail to 
prevent the injury. The same Av- 
gust timing is required for good | 
control of black scale. 

Infestations of black scale have | 
been numerous, especially on | 





grapefruit. Although they usually 
decline in August, control will be 
needed in some groves. Best results 
will be obtained with parathion ap. 
plied in August when a large por. 
tion of the second generation will 
be in the young stages. 

The maximum dosage of para- 
thion or malathion should be ap- 
plied to control Florida red scale 
when most of these insects are in 
the younger stages. This condition 
will occur in August in some groves 
but later in others. The best time 
to spray for red scale should be 
determined for each grove. 

Preferred scalicides for August 
or later are 0.25 pound of technical 
parathion or 1 to 1.25 pounds of 
technical malathion per 100 gallon. 
Neither of these materials depresses | 
soluble solids in the fruit juice or 
retards degreening. Nor are they 
likely to cause as much leaf drop 
as oil. 


rg ee 


Oil sprays are not desirable later 
than July. Oil is most likely to de- 
press soluble solids and retard de- 
greening of fruit when applied from 
August to October. Furthermore, if 
oil was applied at any time during 
the summer, a second application 
made from August deeusk October 
will have a greater adverse effect 
on solids and color than a single 
application. 

Under no condition should tan- 
gerines be sprayed with oil after 
July. A later spray will prevent the 
development of good color. 

Trees sprayed with oil in October 
or later are more susceptible to 
cold injury. And sometimes they 
do not have a normal amount of 
bloom the next spring. 

In addition to scale control, if 
oil should be necessary for any rea- 
son such as removing sooty mold, 
use 0.5% oil plus either 0.15 pound 
of technical parathion or 0.75 pound 
of technical malathion per 100 gal- 
lon. The 0.5% oil will not retard 
degreening of fruit or cause as 
much leaf drop as 1.3%. f 

Because some oils are more 
highly refined than others does not 
mean they will not cause leaf-drop, 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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at the Gulf Coast Experiment Station. Here Dr. C.M. Geraldson kneels to closely inspect prize specimens as Dr. E.L. 


Spencer, soils chemist in charge, looks on. 


Fertilizing Vegetables for 


Maximum “Yields 


By DR. C. M. GERALDSON 
Gulf Coast Experiment Station 


Bradenton, Florida 


O; all the factors affecting the produc- 
tion of vegetable crops in Florida, the field of 
plant nutrition has by far the greatest potential 
for increasing yields and improving quality. 

Summaries by the USDA and the University 
of Florida show that 370,000 acres of vegetables 
were grown in Florida during the 1959-60 sea- 
son. Acrewise, watermelons were most widely 
grown. This crop utilized 75,000 acres and had 
a value of about $10 million. 

Valuewise, however, tomatoes led. Some 
42,000 acres of tomatoes contributed about $45 
million to a total vegetable crop value of about 
$159 million. Other vegetable crops having an 
annual value of $10 million or more include 
snapbeans, potatoes, celery, sweet corn, pep- 
pers, and cucumbers. 

A significant trend, which is exemplified by 
watermelons and tomatoes, has occurred during 
the last two seasons. Compared to a 10-year 
average, yields per acre of both crops for the 
past two seasons have been substantially higher 
—amounting to approximately a 50% increase 
in tomatoes. 

It is believed that a large 
crease is due to advances in the 
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art of this in- 
eld of nutrition 


as a result of research and its practical applica- 
tion. 


Many Florida vegetables are grown in soils 
so sandy they are often considered to be virtu- 
ally hydroponic cultures. Most of the nutrient 
requirements of such crops must be supplied 
from added fertilizers and supplements. 

Besides nitrogen, potash and phosphorus, 
nutrients such as calcium, magnesium, sulphur, 
iron, boron, manganese, zinc, copper, and mo- 
lybdenum are often found to be limiting factors 
in production. Therefore it is logical to use 
plant requirement as a basis for quantities of 
specific nutrients supplied in order to obtain a 
desired production. 

Consider, for example, field corn. The addi- 
tion of 160 pounds of nitrogen plus recom- 
mended amounts of other nutrients to 15,000 
plants per acre should produce 100 bushels of 
corn. But by following the approach of pre- 
scribed fertilizers per plant population, record 
yields of over 300 bushels per acre have been 
produced. 

Depending on the type of culture, 1,500 to 


10,000 tomato plants are now being grown per 


acre in Florida. Based on the plant and fruit 
requirement, approximately one pound of 4-2-8 
fertilizer plus secondary and minor elements 
would be needed for 10 pounds of fruit. 

Cost of the nutrients to produce 10 pounds 
of tomatoes would be about two to three cents. 
Thus, the cost of increasing yields by supplying 
sufficient nutrients might almost be considered 
insignificant. 


Let’s say a grower wishes to produce 350 
bushels (20,000 pounds) of tomatoes per acre. 
Basically, the nutrient required for this yield 
would be a ton of 4-2-8 plus secondaries and 
minors. 

This would be considered a minimum be- 
cause inefficient utilization and leaching would 
increase the requirements to perhaps 1.5 pounds 
per plant or 3,000 pounds per acre. It follows, 
then, that a minimum of 3 tons of 4-2-8 plus 
secondaries and minors would be required for 
a yield of 1,000 bushels per acre. 

One point must be emphasized here: At 
lower levels, minor element requirements may 
often be supplied entirely from the soil and 
from impurities in the added fertilizers and 
supplements. 

With increasing per-acre yields, however, 
the addition of secondaries (mainly calcium 
and magnesium) and minors must be made. 
This is necessary to keep all nutrients in balance 
in order to obtain the high yields and, at the 
same time, maintain good quality. 

Soils also furnish some nitrogen and other 
nutrients (organic matter, cover crop, etc.) 
which become proportionately less of total re- 
quirements as yields per acre are increased. 


The approach to maximum yields and qual- 
ity is limited to the degree that an optimum 
nutrient concentration and balance can be main- 
tained in the effective root zone during the 
growing season. A method has been developed 
to measure nutrient concentrations and balances 
in the soil solution. 

In this method, the conductivity (indicator 
of soluble salts) of the saturation extract of the 
soil is used as in indicator of the nutrient con- 
centration. Specific nutrients contained in this 
extract are determined and recorded as a pro- 
portionate part of the total salts» thus serving 
as an indication of nutrient balance. 

With tomatoes, best yields and quality are 
most often associated with a nutrient concen- 
tration of 2,000 to 3,000 ppm ( parts per million ) 
total soluble salts. This is calculated at a field 
capacity moisture level. As an example of a 
balance factor, it has been determined that 
when the calcium is maintained at less than a 
15% level (calcium/ total soluble salts), a calcium 
deficiency is very likely to occur. This often 
results in development of blossom-end rot, small 
sized fruit, and poor carrying quality. 

Leaching rains and plant utilization tend 
to reduce the nutrient concentration and may 
alter balances. Decay of soil organic matter (also 
added organics) and additions of fertilizers in- 
crease concentrations and may also alter bal- 
ances. 


Cultural practices designed to minimize such 
fluctuations are recommended. Some of these 
are listed below: 

Nutrients should be added in smaller quan- 
tities and more frequently—perhaps weekly and 
as soon as possible after rains. 

Quantity of nutrients applied should be 
geared to crop utilization as indicated by growth 
and by tests, as decribed above. 

Organics should be avoided in that their 
decomposition is dependent on temperature and 
other factors not controlled by the grower. 

Secondary and minor element nutrients 
should be supplied more frequently to avoid as 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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: Fertilizing 
- Row 

: Crops 

in 
Western 
Florida 


By DR. CURTIS E. HUTTON 
Vice-Director in Charge 

West Florida Experiment Station 

Jay, Florida 


For better yields at a lower unit cost, 
follow the Don’t Guess-Soil Test’ approach 


high amount of collodial aluminum, high quantities of iron and manga. 
nese, and ample quantities of the remaining minor elements. 

By applying two tons of dolomitic limestone, we will increase the 
calcium and magnesium supply to ample amounts. We will also increase 
the pH to 5.8, which is approaching the range thought to be optimum 
for plant growth in these soils. 

Or we could apply about 1,000 ponnds of 18% superphosphte. By so 
doing, we will build up the soil phosphorus, calcium, and sulphur to q 
level which will permit good plant growth. | 

For non-legume plants, we may then apply rates of 600 to 700 pounds 
of a commercial 4-12-12 fertilizer or equivalent and side dress with 6) 
pounds of elemental nitrogen. For legumes, if inoculation is assured, 300 
to 400 pounds of 0-14-14 will suffice for fertilization. 

In succeeding seasons, the limestone and superphosphate may be 
omitted, with only the complete fertilizer and nitrogen side or top dressing 
applied giving good crop yields each year (see accompanying table) 


ee 


Ample rates of fertilizer pay well, we have found in experiments at 
the West Florida Station at Jay. But we have also found that it is im- 
possible to continue to make higher and higher yields by applying more 
and more fertilizer. 

There is no doubt that an ample amount of the proper fertilizer is 
very important. The average grower reaps a better return on money 
spent for fertilizer than for any other single item in his budget. ; 

Nevertheless, here is an important question to consider: “How can | 
know the rate which will be the most economical?” 

Every Florida grower has available to him—at no cost—a service by 
which he can have tests made on the soils of his various fields. From 
this service he can receive recommendations of fertilizer materials and 
amounts to be used for growing a maximum economic yield of each crop, 

Personnel of the Extension Service and Experiment Stations alike wil] | 
be very glad to help the grower by showing him the proper method of 
soil sampling. They will also discuss with him the proper fertilizer grades | 
and amounts to be used on each of his fields. | 


We come now to the place where the grower must do something for 
himself—he must learn as much as possible about each of his soil areas 
and his fields on which he grows crops. 

Soil testing is a valuable tool. But one year’s records on a particular 
field is of less value to the grower than two years or 10 years of continuing 
soil test results. 

Not only must the grower continue to take soil samples from his field 


ee Ee 
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at the same season of the year, he must also maintain records of the pro 
fertilizer he is applying, of the crop yields he has obtained, and of the For 
type of season which existed during the year. car 
The grower, by keeping these records, can tell whether the amounts fer 
of available plant material in his soil are increasing or decreasing from 
The soils in western Florida vary from deep sands to red and ( per 
ellow sand loams with a sandy clay sub-strata. Geographically, they "eile aia aati ere. to 
atl to the middle province of the Coastal Plain topography and $ dis 
essentially are a product of sea water sediments from the out-wash plains : ' . for 
of the Piedmont Plateau. They are composed primarily of coarse to fine ; GENERAL FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS ins 
sands and clay with very little silt. i Pounds Per Acre Pounds Per Acre Tan 
Generally, these soils have a high content of iron and aluminum and Crop At Planting As Side or Top Dressing | ma 
a low phosphorus content with a corresponding high phosphorus-fixing ieee aed €00 the. 4-19-12 S00 tas. Amsmnoatom Nitsate | not 
capacity. There is a medium supply of potassium-bearing minerals, a low Grain Sorghum 
nitrogen content. And, for the most part, there is an ample supply of the Cotton 700 Ibs. 4-12-12 200 Ibs. Ammonium Nitrate | has 
minor elements. " 100 lbs. Muriate of Potash - rat 
Almost all of these soils are medium to strongly acid in reaction. There Peanuts 300 Ibs. 0-14-14 me ae tior 
is little or no soil structure. Furthermore, due to the proportion of the Soybeans® 400 Ibs. 0-14-14 an 
sand and clay, the bulk density of the sandy clay sub-strata is sufficiently Pe ere a bal 
high ere er eeneenen soto © quite citioult Apply 2 tons of limestone for any crop where lime has not been applill 
i the above description would indicate that these are prob- previously. it, 
BE coc naps 2 owth Sane be poor. This, however, is far on New Land: Broadcast and disk in 1,000 pounds of 18% superphosphatty — , 
the actual findings = or and farm operators. prior to using above recommendations. ex] 
On the contrary, it is ssible to —, most of the undesirable soil *If these crops are grown in a well fertilized crop rotation, fertilizer may be omitted. pli 
factors by (1) the use of limestone to increase the soil pH, (2) applying lea 
high rates of phosphorus to satisfy the phosphorus-fixing capacity and to $ | gr 
provide a residual supply of phosphorus for good plant growth, (3) by ° ° eoccccccocooooooooos ee ’ lin 
plowing to depths up to nine inches to loosen the soil for good root pene- ee re : | als 
tration, and (4) by applying ample amounts of a balanced fertilizer _year to year. With his fertilizer program, he will then know whether he 
material required by the particular crop to be grown. is applying too much or too little of any ge end nutrient and can — 
’ Furthermore, it is entirely possible to build up the amount of residual remedy any undesirable condition. By doing this, the grower can help him- 
fertilizer nutrients in the soil of western Florida by applying rates higher _ self more than can any one other person. _ me 
than those normally needed for a particular crop. When this is done, these Plant breeders have er high-yielding plants. Agricultural re- pea 
residual elements will be available to crops in succeeding seasons. search has provided fertilizer ratios and amounts, cultural methods, etc. of | 
Applying higher rates to build up the residual elements is a very And the equipment manufacturers have provided ample power tools to to | 
desireblo ing to do because it gives the soil and its microscopic animal make farm work faster and easier. All of these, however, cannot cause a 
life a chance to come to equilibrium. Equally important, it gives the farmer to make a maximum economic yield of a particular crop unless he os 
grower a chance to improve his crop yields from year to year. is willing to learn about his soils and soil conditions and properly apply - 
the information available to him. on 
Let us examine, in a general way, exactly what we can do with an __ to him. gic 
average soil. To do this, we must first know the elements of the soil. Da 2) tat a a " = 
Most of the soils, in the virgin state, will have: a pH of approximatel From the foregoing, it is evident that I have said little about fertiliza- P 
5.0 to 5.3, practically no available phosphorus, a medium supply of avail- _ tion of row crops for western Florida soils. This is because specific pe 
able potassium, a fairly low supply of calcium and magnesium, a very (Continued on Page 16) mn 
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Pasture Fertilization and MANAGEMENT 


: 


EFFECTS OF LIME AND MINOR ELEMENTS on white clover-Pensacola bahiagrass forage growing on Leon fine sand.* 


Pitts fertilization is essential for im- 
proved forage plants and high quality cattle. 
For profitable results, however, a great deal of 
careful management must accompany pasture 
fertilization. 

Economic pasture fertilization is heavily de- 
pendent on balanced mineral nutrition of plants 
to produce forage of good quality that is well 
distributed throughout the year. Poorly selected 
fertilizers may give forage yield increases of 
insufficient magnitude to pay cost of fertilizer 
and application. Or poorly timed applications 
may produce forage in such volume that it can- 
not be efficiently utilized. 

Recent research at the University of Florida 
has been concentrated on determining rates and 
ratios of nutrients for optimum forage produc- 
tion under conditions which exist in the field 
and on management practices which enable 
balanced distribution of high qualiity forage. 


Because fertilizer efficiency is dependent on 
it, the lime status of the soil should be checked 
— and adjusted, if necessary — before extensive 
expenditures are made for fertilizers. Lime sup- 
plies calcium, reduces soil acidity, reduces 
leaching of plant nutrients, and promotes the 
growth of desirable soil organisms. If dolomitic 
limestone is used, magnesium may be supplied 
also. 

Legumes, particularly white clover, have 
(* The two light-colored plots in the left foreground and 
the two in the the right background did not receive lime 
and have remained devoid of clover because of the soil acidity 
and low calcium supply. All other plots received two tons 
of lime at establishment in June 1952 and sufficient thereafter 
to maintain soil pH between 5.5 and 6.0. 

The two light-colored plots in the right foreground, as 
well as some in the left and center background, also have 
poor clover growth and did not receive minor elements. All 
other plots, except those without lime, received boron and 
copper. 

Significant reduction in clover growth, where minor ele- 
ments were omitted, did not occur until five years after 
establishment. The extent of clover decline in the absence 
of minor elements is shown in the above photograph which 
was taken March 17, 1961, nine years after the original 
establishment. ) 
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By DR. WILLIAM G. BLUE 


Associate Biochemist, Soils Department 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gainesville 


proven to be the least expensive forage plants 
to grow from the standpoint of fertilizer costs. 
Land which is adaptable should have legumes 
included in the pasture. With respect to mois- 
ture, the large area of flatwoods soils is well 
adapted to white clover. 

Fertilizer having a 1-1 ration of phosphate to 
potash has given good results for establishment 
of clover pasture. If soil reaction is maintained 
at approximately pH 6.0, phosphate accumulates 
in the soil and the ratio can be changed to 1-2 
or even 1-3. 

Nitrogen for direct application to clover has 
been of little benefit in Florida where soils have 
been limed properly. Single strength superphos- 
phate should be used as the phosphate source 
since it contains sulfur and many of Florida’s 
soils are deficient in this element, particularly 
for legumes. 

Six hundred pounds of 0-12-12 per acre ap- 
plied in October has given excellent results 
when all forage was grazed. An 0-10-20 formu- 
lation at 400 pounds per acre, which provides 
approximately the same amount of potash, has 
given equally good results in plot studies where 
the soil pH was maintained at the desired level. 

In northern Florida, white clover has been 
very dependable on adapted soils. But, unless 
some provision is made for irrigation, it is 
somewhat less dependable in southern Florida 
because of poorer rainfall distribution during 
the winter and spring seasons. 

White clover usually can be grown with 
grasses such as pangola, Coastal Bermuda, and 
the bahias. Where it is grown, white clover can 
be counted on to furnish large quantities of 
nitrogen for the grass during the summer. 


Plot studies have clearly shown the need for 
lime and minor elements for the production of 
white clover. The value of white clover in terms 





of total protein production is illustrated by data 
in Table 1. Where lime was applied, the in- 
creased protein production from white clover 
was 1,790 pounds per acre or 286 pounds of 
nitrogen. 

Normally, only 50% of the applied nitrogen is 
utilized by grasses. Hence, 572 pounds of ferti- 
lizer nitrogen would be needed in order to 
recover 286 pounds of nitrogen in the forage. 

Assuming the relatively low price of 10 cents 
per pound for nitrogen, the cost of producing 
1,790 pounds of protein in grass forage would 
be $57.20 plus the cost of applying the nitrogen 
in several applications. 

In terms of cottonseed meal containing 41% 
protein, this quantity of protein would be worth 
more than $150. If lower digestibility of protein 
in forage compared to cottonseed meal is con- 
sidered, the value of the protein is still very 
high relative to the cost of producing it. 

The cost of 0-10-20 fertilizer to produce the 
above quantity of protein did not exceed $15 
per acre annually in these experiments. Two 
tons of lime would be needed when the pasture 
is established and one additional ton at approxi- 
mately three-year intervals based on results of 
soil analysis. 

Summer legumes such as hairy indigo have 
been grown successfully with grasses. Fertili- 
zation similar to that for white clover is ade- 
quate. Indigo is a high quality forage from the 
standpoint of protein content and grass grown 
with the indigo will benefit substantially from 
the nitrogen released by the legume. 


Balanced forage supply is necessary. But 
several management considerations must 
kept in mind: 

Nitrogen applied to grasses in proper bal- 
ance with phosphate and potash has given 
excellent yields and protein increases. However, 
the practice of applying large quantities of 
nitrogen during the summer months for maxi- 
mum yield is of somewhat questionable eco- 
nomic value with cow-calf operations because 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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“Well’-Known Facts from Peerless Pumps 















HOW POPULAR IS A PUMP? 


Next to the electric motor, 
the pump is America’s most 
widely used industrial 
machine. Practically every 
fluid product in use today 
is moved at one point or an- 
other by a pump. And many 
solids, with sufficient fluid 
ne added to form a slurry, 

are often pumped 
over long distances 
_ in many industries. 
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WATER WELLS AS DEEP 
AS OIL WELLS 


To assure adequate water supplies, many 
water wells in the San Joaquin Valley of 


* m~, California are drilled to depths as great as 


3200 feet. Drilling to these depths may tap 
several water bearing strata, enabling 
powerful, big capacity Peerless deep well 
turbine pumps, with settings as deep as 
1000 feet, to keep a steady torrent of water 
flowing to the surface. 


WATER IS A PRICELESS ASSET 


=—-CONSERVE IT 


Expert hydrologists say that, of all the rainfall, 
only five percent is ‘‘used.’’ Three-fourths of all 
of our rain returns to the atmosphere through 


evaporation. The remainder runs off or seeps | 
into the ground, but only a small part of this | 


finally filters into underground water tables. 


Pasture Fertilization 


(Continued from Page 1 


most ranchers are unable to utilize 
the extra forage produced under 
| these conditions. 

Fattening of young animals op 
| grass is a special situation where 
| high protein forage is necessary, In 
order to maintain a high protein 
level in grass, nitrogen must be 
applied at frequent intervals and in 
relatively large quantities. For 
maintenance of cows and calves, 
practices with the objective of pro- 
viding a more balanced forage sup- 
ply during the entire year are 
needed. 

White clover plays an important 
part in producing more even dis- 
|tribution of high quality forage, 
especially during the winter and 
early spring. This is important when 
| cows are seasonally bred during the 
spring®. 

Also, summer legumes provide 
high quality forage during the sum- 
mer months. Fertilization of only a 

| portion of the total available grass 
|pasture with nitrogen during the 
|summer to maintain adequate for- 
|age of acceptable quality is most 
desirable. 

Supplemental winter forage may 
'be produced by late summer fer- 
| tilization of grasses!*, This tech- 
{nique has been very successfully 





|used in northern Florida and is 
being evaluated for southern parts 
|of the state. 

| In northern Florida, it is recom- 
haony that nitrogen at about 50 
|to 100 pounds per acre be applied 
|with phosphate and potash in a 


| 2-1-1 ratio during the latter part of 


Ly | August. 
Fall fertilization gives markedly 
reduced yields since there is a big 








Waicr TO BUY, PACKAGED 


PUMP OR ENGINEERED PUMP? 


For small diameter four-inch wells, you can 
select your packaged pump, such as the 
Peerless Champion, right from the selection 
chart. But for wells six inches and larger a pump 
“tailor-made” to your individual requirements is 
strongly recommended. For best results, always 
get expert advice first from your local factory 
trained Peerless pump specialist. Ask him to 
show you why, for over twenty years, Peerless 
deep well turbine pumps have been the leading 
choice of farmers and ranchers. 


HYDRODYNAMICS 
® Division @ 


For Deep Well Pump Bulletin B-141, write PEERLESS PUMP, 1700—2nd Ave., Tampa 5, Fla. 
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reduction in the growth rate of the 
common pasture grasses. This is 
associated with the lower night 
temperatures which usually begin 
in the latter part of September. 

The forage produced in the early 
fall can be left in the field for graz- 
ing during the winter. Or it can be 
harvested for hay in November, 
after rains have diminished. 

If forage is to be left in the field 
for early grazing, the 50-pound per 
acre rate of nitrogen is suitable. 
One hundred pounds per acre will 
produce more forage of higher 
quality but severe forage lodging 
and waste have been observed 
under these conditions. Seventy-five 
pounds per acre would represent a 
satisfactory compromise. 

Harvest can be delayed until 
after the first frost if necessary. 
However, this results in some re- 
duction in feed value. 





Results obtained show that un- 
grazed grass loses about 20 to 25% 
of its protein from November 
through January if left standing in 
the field. Loss of mineral elements 
is variable, with potassium being 
lost in large quantities. 

Even after weathering, however, 
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TABLE | | 
* Effect of Lime on Yield and Total Protein Production 
10n by White Clover—Pensacola Bahiagrass Pasture, | 
Beef Research Unit, Gainesville, Florida © S 
») 
Yield Total 
Forage Plants Lime Fertilizer** oven-dry Protein 
utilize Forage in Forage G R E S U L T — 
un tons/A___Ibs/A__ rower 
vals on White Clover—Pensacola Bahiagrass None 0-10-20 93 454 
where | white Clover—Pensacola Bahiagrass Limed* 0-10-20 7.9 2244 
aul re *Lime was applied to maintain the soil pH (0-6” depth) above 5.5. 
protein ¢¢7.10-20 applied to maintain oven-dry clover forage above 2% potash and grass 
ust hs forage above 1% potash. 
and in ——— = eee: 
- For { mineral elements are probably pres- it assures retention of the quality 
calves, ent in sufficient concentration for which was present at harvest time. 
of pro- animals. If forage is of high quality 
3© SUP- | jn November with respect to pro- Secondary and minor element de- 
‘rare | tein, it will retain sufficient quality _ficiencies are widespread in Flor- 
| through January to sustain cattle. ida. Fewer deficiencies have been 
ortant _ Low protein forage during the noted for pastures than for other 
mn dis- winter appears to result from initial crops because, due to heavy major 
‘orage, low quality and from poor grazing _ nutrient fertilization, less stress has 
r and | management which permits cattle been placed on their supplies than 
twhen |} to trample forage and selectively for vegetable crops and citrus. 
ng the | consume the leafy material during Increased use of major nutrients 
the early part of the winter; low on pastures in recent years and 
rovide quality, stemmy material remains. more extensive use of legumes have 
P Sum- ( A better procedure is to open emphasized the importance of sec- 
only a smaller areas of the pasture as the ondary and minor elements. As 
grass | cattle need it. mentioned earlier, sulfur deficiency 
iS the Harvesting of forage prevents of clover would be widespread if 
€ for- | losses by trampling, fouling, and it were not for the annual applica- A. W. Birchwood (left) of Cattle Marketers and 
most weathering. And, if properly stored, (Continued on Page 21) Wilmer McCutchen of Fairfield of Florida inspect 
( : Coastal Bermuda grass at large hay operation, St. 
e may - - Cloud, Fla. 
- rms | TABLE 2 
tech- | Effect of Fall Fertilization on Forage Production by 
sfully Coastal Bermudagrass at the poe F 
nd is Suwannee Valley Station, Live Oak, Florida FAIRFIELD SLAG has definitely corrected many 
_ Oven-dry deficiencies in my low yielding areas. It has 
Date of Date of Days of Forage Rate of Protein . = J 
ecom- Fertilization® Harvest Growth Produced Production — in Forage brought up the production in the low yielding 
void gq awe Beer _5__ San areas making them equal to my best producin 
ie oar mene = 
™ a August 23 October 28 66 3870 59 6.1 236 & q y P & 
art of | August 28 October 28 61 4140 68 6.4 265 fields. The overall quality of our hay has been 
September 2 October 28 56 3700 66 7.6 282 : a 
September 6 October 28 52 2490 48 9.4 234 enhanced considerably. ‘ 
kedly September 12 October 28 46 2170 47 8.7 189 
a big | September 17 October 28 41 1500 37 11.3 170 
rf ‘tober 28 34 500 15 14.8 74 , : 
f the September 24 October 2 0 
is % | October 1 October 28 28 70) 3 89 5 That is what Mr. A. W. Birchwood, General 
night | *Nitrogen applied at 75 Ibs/A and 0-10-20 at 400 lbs/A on dates shown. Manager of Cattle Marketers, St. Cloud, Florida, 
egin fnncomeeianigamsinete enceiigtbat : 
er, had to say. Cattle Marketers is a commercial 
earl : i] , , 
oul | operation producing hay from 3000 acres of 
whe. ( Coastal Bermuda grass. They sell top quality 
held | hay to dairies, ranchers and various horse opera- 
e 
1 per | tions throughout Florida. 
able. 
will 
igher : ‘ 
ging For further information contact your 
— | fertilizer representative 
nt a The above steel framed build- or 
til ing 60° x 96’ may be yours for 
es less than you think. Many 
1 FRAMED BUILDING other types and sizes available. FAIRFIELD OF FLORIDA 
bs Write for Free Literature or Call (Collect) AGRICULTU RAL SLAG CORP. 
nber \ J. B. SCOTT at Plant — Davenport Office — Lake Alfred 
g in HA 2-1788 FR 2-1560 
ad VILLA LUMBER, INC. Haines City Winter Haven 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. CY 3-4185 
ver, 
IER August, 1961 








cific and detailed recommendations 


specific recommendations for some 





for individual sites. elements on individual groves. This 
‘ 7 wae ° Pi ie te will lead to more effective use 9 
Citrus Fertilization (Continued from Page 9) Just what form may these im- fertilizers. And ultimately it va C 
proved recommendations take? reduce costs. 
Very likely, greater reliance will be Forty years ago, source of ma. 
and other programs for the high- ered unsuitable for citrus as recent placed on analytical data as a basis __ terials was considered of tremen. de 
volume producer of processing ly as five years ago. for making fertilizer recommenda- dous importance. Research has 9s 
fruit. These soils differ from high _ tions than has been possible in the _ justified reduction in this emphasis. oi 
Citrus is also grown on a reason-_ pineland soils in their physical as __ past. Such understanding will lead | 
ably wide variety of soils. In fact, well as their fertility characteristics. With a clearer concept of desir- eventually to simplification of fer. 
one of the most important trends They pose problems — and offer op- able levels in leaves and in soils, _ tilizer application, materials, and | “ 
in the industry today is the plant- portunities — for the research work- and possibly in fruits, chemical methods. Higher analysis fertilizers ie oe 
ing of new groves on lands consid- er in soil fertility to make more spe- analyses will make possible more seem certain of wider usage jn “ 
| Florida, due to their economic ad- SP 
> SE | vantages. BF 
Certainly, tremendous strides for. 
ward have be en taken in the study . 
of soil fertility. Those who have | 
studied soil fertility problems most | 
thoroughly are among those who * 
most clearly realize the opportuni- fa 
ties for improvement in fertilizer | | 
practice. * 
Basic and applied research will a 
continue to make possible many ;_ & 
constructive improvements in fer- | 
tilizer practice for Florida citrus. , la 
a“ if 
Row Crops . 
Si 
(Continued from Page 12) 
| recommendations must be_ based 
| upon individual soil conditions. hi 


Without the value of soil tests, 
[ can make only very general rec- 


ommendations. On the other hand. 


cl 
m| I can, as the accompanying table ” 
| indicates, provide general ratios and | P 

| quantities which will be ample for | 
| good crop yields. la 
| _ Yet it certainly is very desirable | ™ 
for each individual grower to cut | ™ 

his costs of production. In order to 

do this on a sound basis, I think it | a 
is absolutely mandatory that he be- ” 


gin a soil test-soil inventory system ( 
on his farm so that he can increase 
his fertilizer efficiency. | fo 





In the accompanying table, I am te 
| listing legume and non-legume row | b 
| crops with general recommended If 
rates of fertilizer materials for old 
eae re ieee ky gs. at: and new soils. The rates are not t 
wx: | based on soil test results. CC 


These general rates are sufficient 
to ype" better than average 
yields . . . providing climatic condi- 


When mites Siret appear use 
tions are » favorable, proper varieties 
¥ ® | are used, the proper cultural prac- 
em ak ion AVAILABLE FROM STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY | tices are followed, etc. 


3° 

















al 
pers you aay be able " Pp 
e oer ‘ . ; ie at ; i ti ve 
A selective miticide, Tzp1on controls citrus mites in all) FO fy otic | 
“DON’T GUESS—SOIL TEST” ap- la 
stages of development. It has long-lasting action...may "* 4 
W 
control certain mites for an entire season. Use one appli- : 
o! 
cation per season on oranges, one application per year on P 
ne ‘ | mn 
lemons. TEDION controls “resistant” mites, has a wide safety r 
Cl 
factor on foliage and plants, and low toxicity to warm- S, z 
~ CA A? : W. { 0] 
blooded animals. Get Stauffer brand Tzp1on ‘a ee ‘ 
) 

25% Wettable Powder. Stauffer Chemical Stauffe c “Your guess is a good as mine. | 
CHEMICALS But with me “8 tuations a : y 
ce etter than bac Sl 

Company, P. O. Box 5388, Tampa, Florida. ee — 3 
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for some four are likely to control rust mite ie 

ves, Chis and red spiders from January until Coming ae 

€ use of Ci Pp C I postbloom. 

it wil] Atrus est (ontro Continued from Page 10 Consult the 1961 ‘Better Fruit " : ‘ 

Program’ for farther details at Australians Are Growing 
cerning dosage compatibility ol Citrus on Sand Ridges 

4 2 depress solids, or retard degreening miticide can be used throughout mixture, precautions, and regula 

rch le , 6 te o rafine , ] : 1 ( _ ti ; ring > use »sticides. " sos 

es as as mu h a the less highly refined the fall and winte r months, afte ions covering the use of pesticides Placement of Fertilizer for 

nphasis, oil emulsions. mid-November it is usually cheaper Zr ow § P oon 

€ f 0 to use a combination miticide. Tri- “We”: What editors call them- frawberries under Plastic 

1 OF fer- cooime enone Ps , thion or Ethion are preferable to selves so the person who doesn’t 

. : Greasy Spot Control: In many ; are | able — es a Pee “ 

Pa: groves, the summer flush developed Kelthane or Delnav from mid-No- _ like the article will think there are .. . Next Month 

eriiiizets_ | after application of the summer vember through December, but all too many for him to lick. 





sage in 


spray and is unprotected from 
mic ad. 


greasy spot. i va | 
Where greasy spot has not been | 
| a severe problem, this may not be | - 


i — serious. In groves with a history of ‘i 
. ae greasy spot, however, it may be| I 
ns mest a advisable to include copper in the | OW CoPRUS shes Gal ane 


se who Saat 
fall application. 
RAVAGES OF FROST DAMAGE, 


‘ides for- 








0rtuni- ‘ ~ ae P , 
Use 0.7 pound of 53% tribasic 











“These machines have been most successful 
during the long periods of calm which we often 
have on cold nights. On such nights we have 
found they do an excellent job in protecting 
the young citrus trees.” 


To see how FMC TROPIC BREEZE wind 


ertilizes copper sulfate per 100 gallon or an | cM ce; 
rch will equivalent amount of another neu Lake Garfield Nurseries Company has been 
» mamil tral copper such as copper oxide. experimenting with wind machines since 
in fer- | Fall copper sprays should be de- Tro IC Breeze 1950. Since that time they have purchased 
citrus layed to cover the fall flush as well 16 machines. In the words of the nursery’s 
| as the summer flush. But if mites vice-president, J. F. Alexander, 


become a problem before the fall P= 
flush is mature, the fall spray WIN 
should be timed for mite control. 


) i 


fe | Brown Rot Control: Groves that | mach nes 


have a consistent history of brown 


ions. ; 
il test: rot should be sprayed in mid-Aug- : ; 
val wc | ust with 0.7 pound of 53% tribasic e Ou Nn prostrate a ora a ccungantee tha 
copper sulfate per 100 gallon or an grove, contact your representative for an 
expert grove analysis—at no obligation. 


r hand, 
\ equivalent amount of another cop- 


g table , 
os and per compound. { t t ees 
a Spraying, however, may be de- | rus l 


iple for 


FMC TROPIC BREEZE wind machines do 
provide positive protection against frost 
damage, and they do it economically and 
quickly. Successful, dependable operation in 
more than 5000 installations has proved it. 
Protect your citrus from frost the modern way, 
the practical way...the FMC way. Send in 
the coupon today for full information. 


layed until symptoms first appear 


sirable in the case of groves where brown 4 
to cut rot has been an occasional problem. W 
rder to In either case, control may be 


hink it obtained by spraying only the lower < 1) 
wy hs six feet of the tree. | i } la U ll 


system ( 





Mite Control: The best material Mr. J. F. ALEXANDER (at left) and LELAND 





1crease 

for control of red spiders in Sep- BRYAN, both of Lake Garfield Nurseries Co., 
» lam tember, October, and early Novem- ~ res tert cae pes apa nna 
ne row ber is 0.5 pound of Tedion 25W per ee 
1ended 100 gallon. 
‘for old Providing it is used properly, Re as sand 
re not Tedion offers the best chance of wN £ \ ; Oe Ta tale el gene ; 

' controlling red spiders until after ' = \ Oe an a ere eae 

ficient | bloom next spring. This material .- \ae uae y ae . 86s 
verage has given the longest control of ' q . ‘ <3 
condi- citrus red mite and Texas citrus 
rieties mite of any of the miticides. 
| prac- However, Tedion is a slow killer 

and should not be used after high 
ble to populations of red spiders have de- 
cost if | veloped unless supplemented with 
entific a quick killer such as Chlorobenzi- 


T” ap- late or parathion. 

Tedion is of no value against rust 
mite and must be supplemented 
with a rust mite miticide. Chloro- 


benzilate — at the dosage of 0.5 
pound or 0.5 pint per 100 gallon 
of spray — is preferred for this 


purpose because it will give a good 
clean-up and lasting control of rust 
mite, will give a good clean-up of 
red spiders, and may be used with 





copper. 
Sulfur or a mixture of sulfur and BA a ee 
zineb may also be used with Tedi- emamanamanamanscmeneman anen sane en enennanemenéinaneendqueiieiinliaieinnn 





FMC CORPORATION, FLORIDA DIVISION 
Fairway Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 


FMC CORPORATION Please send me sales literature on Tropic Breeze Wind Machines. 


(-] Please have Sales Engineer contact me. 


on. However, they are of no aid to 
red spider control and zineb cannot 
be used with copper. 

Tedion should not be used on the 


Putting Ideas to Work 








Florida Division 

















mine. same trees more than once each Name__ Saige Bites __Title 
hat it year because repeated use may re-| (UGRREEUE) @ General Sales Offices : 
back ‘ sult in resistant mites Lakeland, Florida Address (RFD) . ois aes 
Although Tedion and a rust mite | Plants: Lakeland, Florida—Woodstock, Virginia City_ aul saashiphhniicen an State 
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A Return to Elegance 


Adapted from the Gaslight era is the textured look in today’s wall pa- 
pers; the velvets and brocades in upholstery. The grosgrain stripe in this 
paper has a real fabric look. The printed velvet upholstery on the simply 
designed chairs gives richness. And the hanging lantern is a direct steal 
from the Gay Nineties. 


Living in Florida 


. By BARBARA CLENDINEN 








F or years, Southern cooking has been derided as a greater myth 
than the Loch Ness monster. And not a whit more beguiling. 

Critics, like the late Broadway-Hollywoodite Paul Douglas and our 
own North Carolina boy Robert Ruark, say the fare at roadside restaurants 
is worse in the South than anywhere short of Uzbekistan. And that’s in 
an Asia where clabbered goat’s milk is seldom sold under five days 
old. 

They pile faggots on the fire es that only in New Orleans can 
a man of sensibility pleasure his palate. Then they race back to New York 
where a turkey sandwich that’s pale cousin to our Thanksgiving late-night 
feast costs almost as much as the bird. 

All these unkind cuts are directed at our commercial cuisine. Even 
the most sated sampler (like Gourmet magazine’s Clementine Paddleford) 
strikes her forehead to the ground and pants appreciatively when it comes 
to Real Home Cooking. 

But there’s no on 4 thing on the road, they shriek. And the most 
thoughtful thing a man can do for his digestion is to get out of the South 
as fast as possible. 


Well, we're just back from a quick swing through the region maligned. 
. We sped-and-fed through Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. And paused a moment in Alabama to collect a jar 
of apply jell put up that morning by a 95-year-old aunt who's a loss to 
Crosse and Blackwell. 

I will say right off that we ate an expensive steak as excessively char- 
coaled in Nashville as we’ve had the sorrow of buying in New York and 
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Chicago. I will concede that breakfast spots which promised homemade 
hot biscuits took them right out of a package. And seldom was country 
hain really that. Edible, yes. Peppered and smoked by family recipes—no, 

Further I will admit that we ate at one highly advertised spot near 
Lynchburg, Virginia, where the food was so astonishingly bad I almost 
forgave Paul Douglas. Were it not for excessive mailing costs, I would 
feel it my patriotic duty to warn all travelers in a 50-mile radius to drive 
swiftly and relentlessly by. 

But our breakfasts, though biscuitless, were well prepared and the 
coffee was excellent. We found perfect Maine lobster in an arid spot in 
South Carolina. And in Tennessee we had slow-cooked yellow hominy 
grits so creamy they must have cooked all night. 


These small victories might have sent us home joyless, however, were 
it not for two beautiful surprises—a pair of little-known hotels where the 
food was so good I’m not sure I want Ruark to have the pleasure of it. 

One is a rambling white wooden building, circa 1910, which over- 
looks Natural Bridge, Virginia. There they spread a Sunday night buffet 
that would warm a Southern planter’s heart. Peppery deviled crab, sliced 
turkey and rare roast beef, fried chicken so beautifully crisp without, so 
juicily tender within I could have wept with joy, honest-to-goodness 
Smithfield ham, mellow yet sharp with the distinctive flavor that only a 
fine ham has, shrimp salad... 

Listed here are but a few of the goodies guests piled on their plates, 
Plus any number of congealed, vegetable, potato and macaroni salads, 
all sorts of hot breads, and an assortment of desserts that were death to 
a dieter’s pledge. Can’t remember how long since we had cream puffs 
like that. 

Everyone went back for seconds; many made the circuit twice. All 
this beautifully prepared, ambrosial food cost $2.75, no matter how many 
times you circled the table. 


The other tender memory is the Martha Washington Inn in Abingdon, 
that enchanting old town that houses the famed Barter Theater. Built in 
1834 as an unusually fine private mansion, the inn became a girls’ school a 
quarter century later and was still operating as Martha Washington Col- 
lege until a couple of decades ago. 

Now it’s a motor inn in the splendid tradition of the Old South, with 
gardens, antiques, handsome chandeliers, fires leaping under beautiful 
old mantels, four-poster beds, handsome dried bouquets, and FOOD 
that makes the heart sing. 

We had spoonbread so delectable we consumed ours and that of our 
neighbor’s, and banana fritters that were superlative with a special carmel 
sauce. We had perfectly cooked chicken, fluffy biscuits with crisp crusts, 
aged ham, and vegetables prepared with love and understanding. And 
then we had some more spoonbread. 

Let no one, then, say Southern cooking is dead. In Williamsburg last 
autumn we lunched on Rockingham county chicken with curls of ham 
and tender fresh asparagus, preceded by a dish of fresh crabmeat in hot 
butter and followed by greengage plum ice cream frozen in giant red 
apples. That was a meal to remember on windy, dark nights! 

I can reach but one conclusion: Our critics stop at the wrong places. 
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Careful Planning Leads to 


Contented Retirement 


By LORA A. KISER 


One of the happiest men on the west coast of Florida is a still- 
vigorous former executive who fills his leisure years with the excitement 
of rose culture. Another is a highly effective senior citizen who retired to 
Florida and immediately became involved with most of the good works 
in his new community. 

There are thousands of men and women like these two well-adjusted 
two, turning happily from long work habits to useful retirement. 

But on the other side of the increasingly broad picture are scores of 
frustrated, irritable elderly people who cannot or will not adjust to a new 
phase in their lives. These discontents miss the timeclock of their former 
existence. They sigh for the past and thus miss the present’s golden hours! 

Learning to switch horses in the midstream of lif eis an ability that 
must be mastered for we're living longer these days. Retirement faces 
us all, whether from office, store, or the happy treadmill of raising a family. 

A main step in preparing for leisure is to broaden one’s interests. The 
man whose nose has been to the grindstone for years should lift his head 
and inspect gardening, fishing, chess, reading, stamp collecting, and 
woodwork. One of these is bound to tug at his interest. Colleges and 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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For Labor Day, Fashion 


A Floral Firecracker 


= Day’s right for a cook-out, with a colorful table arrange- 
ment and a menu that taxes no one. 

(By No One, we mean You, dear reader—who else?) 

Mix a potato salad in the cool of the morning, slyly using the packaged 
arts. They include now, you know, a potato salad mix complete with 
seasoning. Gone is the chore of peeling and cutting. Quick as a whisper, 
cook the ready cubed potatoes with their aromatic condiments, let them 
cool, then mix with the lightest of hands and the dressing ingredients. 
If you add a couple of hardboiled eggs and some paprika, who’s to know 
it’s not grandma's best recipe? 

Shape your hamburgers early, too, and refrigerate them on waxpaper- 
covered cookie sheets. Crispen carrot and celery sticks, be sure you've the 
season's reddest, ripest watermelon on ice and the party’s on. 

All but the flowers. And they’re so much fun, you can’t count that a 
chore. Set off verbal fireworks with the gay centerpiece pictured here. 
It’s a giant, red firecracker, filled with geraniums or red zinnias, with ivy 
or geranium leaves softening the line. Make it with two empty tin cans 
of the same diameter, placing one on top of the other and securing with 
masking tape or floral clay. Cover both cans with a sheet of red paper 
and fill the top can with saturated oasis or other foam material. Insert 
brilliant red flowers, then add a lighted, red candle for atmosphere. 

It’s bound to be a gay party. 


wii will need extra attention this month to pro- 
vide brilliant bloom when they come into flower when winter comes. 
They normally require cutting back three times a year; first in March, 
after the flowers have faded and the plants have become straggly; again 
in early summer, and the final cutting back in August or not later than 
the first of September. 

While just how much to cut back is sometimes debated, a plant 
should never be cut back to a single stem. A good rule of thumb in 
pruning any shrub is to cut back one-third. In the poinsettia, the end 
result in trimming resembles a low hat rack, with each hanger approxi- 
mately eight inches long. 

In recent years, this belle of the Christmas season has been missing 
from many gardens due to an increased infestation of insects and fun- 
gus diseases. Two fungus diseases have attacked poinsettias and, only 
recently, a tiny mite has become troublesome. However, these pests can 
be controlled by a monthly spray program of neutral copper with kel- 
than. The neutral copper controls fungus; kelthane kills the mites. 

The fungus diseases attack the leaves and stems of poinsettias in 
the form of a scabby growth. Unless controlled, this results in dead 
streaks and spots on leaves and stems. The plant finally is so weakened 
that it dies. 

Mites so small they can be seen only with a 10-power magnifier 
gather in colonies on the underside of leaves and feed by puncturing 
the leaf surface and sucking juice from this tissue. Eventually, the leaves 
turn a light rusty color. The numerous pin-point holes left by the mites’ 
feeding are visible when a leaf is held up to the light. 

Poinsettias can tolerate drought much more successfully than long 








A tandem of teen-age tempters won this month’s $5 first prize for 
Mrs. James Hastings, St. Petersburg. Neither takes more than minutes 
to prepare; each is delectable. Particularly interesting is an uncooked 





candy which involves no sugar, 
chocolate, or butter — a boon to 
teen-age complexions. 

Clip these for your in-a-hurry 
days. They'll satisfy the hungriest 
high-schooler. 

No-Cook Candy 
1/3 cup honey 
1/3 cup peanut butter 
1/2 cup non-fat dry milk 
Mix ingredients in the order giv- 
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en. Form in roll, chill well, then 
slice or form into small balls. 


Chocolate Fudge Pudding Cake 
1 package white or yollow 
cake mix 
1 cup brown sugar 
4 tablespoons cocoa 
% cup chopped nuts 
1% cups boiling water. 
Prepare cake mix by package 
directions and pour into 13x9x2” 











rainy periods and overwatering. During extremely dry spells, a good 
uate although at times their leaves 


soaking every two weeks is my 


may wilt in the sun. This wilting, 
as too much water. 


owever, is not nearly as troublesome 


Fungus is more difficult to control. Nevertheless, both fungus and 


mites can be successfully dealt with if the gardener is sufficiently interest- 
ed to stick to the monthly spray schedule. v 

Nematodes occasionally cause poinsettias trouble. When plants 
stay yellow and refuse to grow although there’s no indication of disease, 
it’s probably nematodes. A solution of Nemagon or VC-13 may be ap- 
plied to the soil if directions are followed explicitly. After the treatment, 
oe plants should show new growth and vigor in time for the holiday 

loom. 

Plants are now available at many nurseries and it isn’t too late to 
put a few specimens in the flower border for flowering this year. When 
the big fireballs, triple fireballs, pinks and whites come into bloom, they 


add a lot of excitement to the scene. 
August is limited to a very few annuals but seeds of the following 
may be planted this month: Gallardia, annual hollyhock, sunflowers, 


portulaca, verbena, and zinnia. 


pan or dish. Sprinkle sugar, cocoa, 
and nuts over top; pour boiling 
water over, do not stir. 

Bake 40 minutes at 350°. Cake 
will rise to the top; chocolate sauce 
will be on the bottom. 


An unusual casserole which com- 
bines cubed ham with baked beans 
won second prize for Mrs. H. H. 
Tutwiler, Lakeland. The secret of 
the flavor success is a two-hour 
marinade in a cola beverage. 

(Editor's note: Years ago we 
gasped at a recipe which used cola 
to marinate a whole ham. It proved 
to be delicious.) 

Cola Ham ‘n’ Beans 
1% cups cubed ham 


1 cup cola bottled beverage 
2 1-pound cans baked beans 


2 tablespoons brown sugar 
1 medium onion, min 
Soak cubed ham in cola for 2 
hours. Drain, reserving % cup of 
the liquid. Combine can beans, 
brown sugar, onion, and liquid; 
pour into 2-quart casserole. 
Bake at 350° for 30 to 40 minutes. 


Serves 6. 
° o ° 


Peanut butter stars again in the 
chewy-crisp cookies which won 
honorable mention for Mrs. Maxine 
Engel. This recipe makes 5 dozen, 
which disappear like snowflakes in 
Mrs. Engel’s Hialeah home. 

Peanut Butter Joys 
% cup soft shortening 
1 cup brown su 
% cup granulat 


1 egg 
(Continued on Page 20) 


sugar 
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SEWING CORNER 














Freedom Story! 








9393 12-20 





Feel free to step, walk, and work 
in these action-loving culottes. Sew- 
easy in poplin, pique or denim, they 
combine the comfort of pants with 
the flattery of a shirtdress. 

By adding sleeves, you can wear 
these culottes in late autumn. 

Printed Pattern 9393: Misses’ 
sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Size 16 takes 
458 yards 45-inch fabric. 

Send 50 cents in coin for this 

attern; add 10 cents if you wish 
Rrst class mailing. Send to: 
Pattern Department 
FLorma Grower & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 42 
Old Chelsea Station 
New York 11, New York 

Print plainly name, address with 

zone, size, and style number. 


Best Recipes 
(Continued from Page 19) 


% cup water 
% cup peanut butter 
1 cup sifted flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon soda 
3 cups uncooked oats 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon almond extract 
Mix shortening well with the 





SPANISH PARK 
' RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 











sugars. Add egg, water, and peanut 
butter; beat well. 

Sift flour, salt, and soda together; 
add, mixing well. Add oats and 
flavorings. 

Drop by teaspoon onto well- 
greased cookie sheets. Bake at 350 
12 to 15 minutes. 





RECIPES, PLEASE! 


Right now, it makes us hot to 
even think of stirring around. But 
October will be here before you 
know it, and that means football 
throughout the land. 

Friday nights will see high 
school stadiums crowded; Satur- 
day mornings will dawn over 
highways clogged with cars 
bound for the college games. 
That, in turn, means after-the- 
game snacks and picnic lunches. 

What do you take when you 
go to Gainesville for the big 
game? Or is your speciality turn- 
ing back the rugs for the high- 
schoolers and letting them dance 
— and eat — after the goalposts 
are down? 

Tell us about it for our Octo- 
ber issue; we'll pay $5 for first 
prize. Mail your pet recipe by 
August 28 to: 

Best Recipes Contest 
FLorIDA GROWER & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 2350 

Tampa, Florida 

Second prize is $2. Honorable 
mention wins a three-year sub- 








scription for yourself or a friend. 


none Urs 


(We pay $1 for each Short 
Cut published.) 


Remove the paper disc from in- 
side the cap of a liquid detergent 
plastic bottle. Wash bottle thor- 
oughly. Hold a small darning needle 
with tweezers or small pliers. Heat 
point in flame until it turns red, 
then burn four or five small holes 











Turkeys will continue to head 
the plentiful foods list during 
August, according to the Food 
Distribution Division of the 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Also on the August plentiful 
foods list will be peaches, various 
summer vegetables, shrimp, and 
plums. 











in the cap. Fill bottle with water, 
screw on cap and you have a handy 
clothes sprinkler. Mrs. H. Y., Port 
Richey, Fla. 
oO a 2 
To dampen clothes quickly in 
summertime, turn garden hose to 
a fine mist spray and _ sprinkle 
clothes while they're still on the 
line. Then take them down, roll 
them and place in basket, ready to 
iron. Mrs. S. C., E. Bradenton, Fla. 
* oO * 
When linoleum is worn or torn, 
it takes on new life if cellophane 
tape is used to cover the spot, then 


Florida’s Peanut Acreage Has 
Skidded Downward Since 1939 


W ITHIN the past two decades, 


the annual acreage of peanuts 
grown in Florida has skidded down- 
ward some 76.5%. 

So show figures released by J. R. 


Henderson, agronomist with the 
Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service. Henderson’s report also 


cited acreages of other crops grown 
for feed in Florida. 

The 20-year high was 480,000 
acres of peanuts, produced in 1939. 
The low of about 113,000 acres 
occurred in 1959. 

Henderson added that the annual 
acreage of peanuts hogged-off has 
declined gradually, from more than 
200,000 acres prior to 1948 to less 
than 100,000 acres since 1952. The 
figure for 1960 was only 65,000 
acres. 


Crops grown for feed in Florida 
also include cereal grains, annual 
forage crops, and permanent pas- 
tures. 

The numbers of acres of corn 
harvested annually for grain since 
1946 ranged from a high of 649,000 
acres in 1946 to a low of 557,000 
acres in 1957. Last year, 578,000 
acres were harvested. 

Grain sorghum has been grown 
to a limited extent in all sections 


7 


7 


of Florida. It has never become an 
important crop, though. 

Oats and wheat are used primar- 
ily as grazing crops. A part of the 
acreage of each, however, is har- 
vested for grain. 

Wheat is a relatively new crop 
in Florida. About 15,000 acres were 
grown in 1960, with some 5,000 of 
these being harvested for grain. 


Annual forage crops grown in 
Florida include many grasses and 
legumes, grown separately or in 
various combinations. 

In recent years, forage crop acre- 
age has increased considerably, 
This rise has been accompanied by 
increases in the use of small grain- 
winter legume combinations, pearl- 
millet as green chopped forage, and 
in the harvesting of corn, sorghum, 
and pearlmillet for silage. 

The acreage of permanent pas- 
tures is continuing to increase, ac- 
cording to Henderson. This rise, 
however, is at a much slower rate 
than in the late 1940’s and the early 
1950's. 

During the last few years, there 
has been a trend toward heavier 
fertilization of pastures and utiliza- 
tion of surplus forage as grass 
silage. 

7 


Contented Retirement (Continued from Page 18) 


secondary schools offer dozens of intriguing courses, welfare agencies cry 
out for helping hands, and the do-it-yourself trend of Americana provides 
many avenues to happy use of free time. 


Contented retirement also requires advance financial planning. A good 
way to decide how much income you'll need is to analyze present spend- 
ing, then estimate what expenses will go down and what may go up 


in the future. 


Taxes will be lower, not only because income will be smaller but 


because 


some retirement income is tax free. Income tax exemption 


doubles at 65. For a husband and wife filing a joint return, this means 


a $2,400 exemption. 


Business expenses, such as transportation, will be eliminated. Paid-up 
life insurance and a retired house mortgage greatly reduce expenses. 
Buying a smaller, new house may reduce real estate taxes—and will 


undoubtedly lower maintenance cost. 


For many, the necessity to accumulate savings ceases with retirement. 
Home repairs and yard chores become do-it-yourself projects, thus reduc- 
ing service costs. On the other hand, the cost of medical care will be 
higher. So if poor health is a factor, the need for paid help may increase. 

With age, less food and simpler food is needed. Clothing is apt 
to be more informal, less costly, and longer-wearing. Funds for recreation 
and travel can be nominal. However, if income is adequate, many people 
may wish to do the traveling they lacked time for before. 


Retirement villages have sprung u 


all over Florida. These offer 


companionship, reduced living costs, and a continued community feeling. 
Careful planning, self-analysis, and the ability to walk in a new pat 
will make those extra decades happy for us all. 





is shellacked for strength. Mrs. S. 
H. P., Manchester, Ga. 
oO oO ° 
A strong solution of epsom salts 
protects children’s skin from mos- 
quito bites. Use three parts salts to 
one part water. Sponge solution on 
exposed parts of the body. Mrs. C. 
S., N. Miami, Fla. 








Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
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Pasture Fertilization (Continued from Page 15) 


tion of this element through super- 
phosphate or sulfate of potash. 

Magnesium recently has been 
shown to be deficient for small 
grains and other forage crops on 
the light ridge sandy soils. Dolo- 
mitic lime is recommended for 
these soils to correct pH and to 
supply calcium and magnesium. 

Boron, copper, zinc, and manga- 
nese have been noted to improve 
clover production. Too, copper has 
been beneficial for grass. 

Not all soils need minor elements. 
But if they are deficient, response 
to major elements may be markedly 
reduced. 

Deficiencies are most likely to 
occur on light-textured, well - 
drained soils. The Extension Service 
recommendation for minor elements 
is as follows: 

“If local experience indicates the 
need for minor elements, each that 
is deficient may be included in the 
fertilizer at the following rates: 
CuO, 1%; MnO, 1%; ZnO, 0.5%; and 
BOs, 0.5%.” 


Minor element frits, a group of 
new materials, has proved to be 
very effective in supplying minor 
elements‘. The frits are mixtures of 
minor element minerals and silica 
which have been fused by heat and 
ground into fine particles. 

Research efforts have produced 
materials with relatively low solu- 
bilities but which supply nutrients 
at an adequate rate for plants, thus 

















Tucker & 


Branhamiywe. 
FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Serving Florida Since 1925 











Phone GArden 4-7121 
400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
MINIMUM LOAN $15,000 


Terms as long as 20 years 


Ee 
Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 

















Telephone 8-1885 
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preventing luxury consumption and 
possible toxicity followed by de- 
ficiency, as may happen with solu- 
ble salts of the minor elements. 

Data thus far have shown that 
frits will need re-application about 
every third or fourth year. 


In summary, major points to re- 
member for a good pasture fertili- 
zation and management program 
include: 

Especially where cows and calves 
are produced, legumes should be 
grown in all cases where soil and 
climatic conditions permit. High 
quality legume forage can be pro- 
duced at relatively low fertilizer 
cost and the accompanying grasses 
benefit substantially from nitrogen 
released by the legumes. 

Lime should be applied to all 
pastures as needed. Soil pH de- 
terminations according to recom- 
mended procedures will help in 
determining when lime should be 
applied. 

The soil pH should be maintained 
at approximately 5.5 for grass pas- 
tures and 6.0 where white clover is 
included. Summer legumes such 
as hairy indigo will grow satisfac- 
torily at pH 5.5. 

Fertilizer having an 0-1-2 ratio of 
N-P:O;-K,O is satisfactory for 
maintenance of pastures with le- 
gumes. Four to six hundred pounds 
of 0-10-20 per acre per year has 
usually given good results. 

Nitrogen for grass pastures 
should be applied during the sum- 
mer only to supply adequate forage 
of the quality necessary for the par- 
ticular cattle operation. Fall-ap- 
plied nitrogen on permanent grass 
pastures, especially in northern 
Florida, is extremely important in 
providing quality forage during the 
winter months. 

Awareness of possible secondary 
and minor element deficiencies is 
important. Minor element deficien- 
cies can be eliminated by use of 
salts and oxides of the elements or 
the newer frits. These can be in- 
cluded in the fertilizers containing 
the major elements. 
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Race horse: An animal that takes 

several thousand people for a ride 


at the same time. 












THE BEST oe 
FARMERS AGREE... 


Use Gulf Brand Fertilizer for Better Pastures 


Ask your Gulf Field Representative for ad- 


vice on all of your fertilizer and pesticide 


requirements. 


pesticides 


THE 


GULF FERTILIZER 


COMPANY 





Tampa, Florida 


Serving Florida Agriculture for 57 Years 
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PENNINGTON 
TENSIOMETERS 


Up to 12” Lengths 
gu? $12.00 each. 
rm Added Lengths 

$1.00 per ft. 
4% sales tax 
n California) 


“FOR SCIENTIFIC SOIL MOISTURE BALANCE 
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quality and fruit sizes. 
—Install Tensiometers. 





INSURE BETTER CROP RETURNS 


Through Proper Control of Soil Moisture Balance 


Whether your crop is trees or plants. Citrus, Avacado, 
Grape-vines, Grasses or any type where irrigation is vital, 
Pennington Precision Tensiometers eliminate guess-work, 
insure improved root growth and result in up-grading- 
Follow the recommendation of your local Farm Advisor, 


L.A.PENNINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
2012 MAIN STREET, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA—DEPT. G 
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TREES—NURSERY STOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ARE YOU THINKING ABOUT NEW 
GROVES? Stay informed all year. Our 
monthly NEWSLETTERS are FREE! Place 
your Name and Address on our confidential 
Mailing List. WRITE: Newsletter, Dept. G, 
ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, 122 W. Central 
Ave., Winter Haven. 


REGISTERED AND NON-REGISTERED DAN- 
CY TANGERINES ON LEMON and Murcotts 
on Cleo for immediate delivery. Limited 
quantities of standard and fgncy varieties 
still available for Summer planting. Make 
your reservations for Fall ’61 and Spring 
*62 deliveries NOW to assure availability of 
budded stock you require. Write GRAND 
ISLAND NURSERIES, P. O. Box 906, Eustis, 
Florida. 


SPECIAL, 1000 each large Marsh on sour, 
Marsh on rough lemon, Parson Brown on 
sour, Parson Brown on Cleo, Sweet Seedling 
on Cleo, Hamlin on sour, suitable for re- 
setting or canning. Also registered Valencia, 
Hamlin, Pineapple, Parson Brown, Marsh 
Seedless, Orlando Tangelo, Dancy Tangerine 
budwood for sale. EAST HILLSBORO CIT- 
RUS NURSERY, Route 1, Box 607D, Val- 
rico, Florida. Phone, Tampa 49-4655. 


CITRUS TREES—Make Reservations now for 
coming season’s planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 


ORDER TREES FOR NEXT YEAR. Pre-season 
ordering assures your needs! You know our 
SELECT BREEDING and VIGILANT CARE 
provide quality and competitive price. Call 
ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, Winter Haven, 
CY 38-5672 or Lakeland Mobilephone JR608. 

















FOR SALE: Parson Brown, Pineapple, Murcott, 
Valencia, M.S. Grapefruit, Orlando Tangelo, 
Temple, Summerfield Navel, Satsuma, Dun- 
can Grapefruit, Hamlin, Queen Orange on 
Lemon root, sour root, cleo root, and sweet 
seedling. Have Psorosis and Xylopsorosis 
Certified trees for scion planting. Also 
Psorosis and Xylopsorosis free. Also have 
trees not in the program. Liner root stock, 
sour, lemon, sweet seedling and cleo. i 
HALL, P. O. Box 117, Yalaha, Florida, 

Phone—STate 7-5219. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


SERVICE THAT SAVES MONEY: Consult- 
ants, Supervisors, Management, and com- 
plete services for ranch, grove, farm, 
timber, and wildlife lands; Accounting, 
income tax, appraisals, loans; Livestock 
buying, brokers, shippers; Specializing in 
Florida, The South and Latin America. Se 
Habla Espanol. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, P. O. Box 1429, Plant City, Fla. 
Phone 2-29381. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


k raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 
ee ‘Chinchillas for us. Write for free 
information. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 


liom, Pa. 


ITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
SOROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
encts required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Spare Time Profits. 25 different methods $1.00. 
Norris Sales Company, Alpine 4, Tennessee. 


ORGANIZATIONS SELL XMAS CARDS AND 
CANDY. Xmas & All Occasion Cards, Gifts, 
etc. Names printed on Xmas Cards. Largest 
line South. Make $50 on 100 boxes. Fam- 
ous Whitman “Old Philadelphia Candies,” 
Make $57.60 on 144 tins. Deluxe Greetings, 
517 18th St., N., Birmingham, Ala. 























LARGE STOCK—AIll patterns used office furni- 
ture in attractive appearance and ready for 
use. Big savings. USED OFFICE FURNI- 
TURE SUPER MARKET, 104 North Frank- 
lin Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 2-7445. 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE sugar and syrup, 
1961 crop. Prices as follows: $6.00 per gal; 
$3.50 two quarts; $1.90 per quart and $1.00 
a pint. F.0O.B. George W. Oliver, East Cor- 
inth, Vermont. 


SADDLES WESTERN — ENGLISH, plus all 
types of riding equipment. Send for free 
48 page catalogue. (Also Dealers Wanted.) 
H. R. Miller Saddle Co., 5904 Prospect, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ENJOY REAL CARE-FREE 





~ 








family camping 


with the “Famous” E-Z Kamper -camping 
trailer. Imitated but never equalled. See 


dealer or write E-Z KAMPER, Loyal, Wis- 
consin. P.S. Dealers wanted. 


$1.00 GETS 100 PRINTED RETURN address 
6 % white envelopes. Free printing samples. 
Quality Crafts, Box 7142, Nashville, Tenn. 








SPARROW TRAP for poultrymen. Wood and 
wire construction, 13 lbs. Six birds to a 
setting. CONTROL MFG. CO., Loomis St., 


Southwick, Mass. 


“GARDENING WITHOUT POISONS”; com- 
panionate planting, 35¢. Wellington Books, 
Belmont 78, Mass. 


FINE BOOKS! Almost 2000 titles, Renowned 
authors. Only 15¢ each. Catalog free. Shar- 
on, Box 5114-F, Kansas City 32, Missouri. 


REAL ESTATE 


WRITE M. A. PURDY, Quitman, Georgia— 
Kind Farm you want. 


168 ACRES, HOUSE, bath, electric, furnace, 
2 ponds. Also acreage. Close to Owego. 
Priced reasonable. Good terms. Lyle Wat- 
kins, Box 319, Owego, N. Y. Phone 
MU 7-2168. 




















CLASSIFIED ADS 
Only 15 cents per word. 
Count name and address as part of the 
ad.. 
*Check or money order payable to the 
Florida Grower & Rancher must accom- 
pany order. 
*Please write clearly. Not responsible 
for errors due to poor writing. 
*New advertisers must send bank or 
other business names for reference. 





*Mail to: 
FLORIDA GROWER & RANCHER 
MAGAZINE 
Classified Department 
Box 2350, Tampa, Florida 
DEADLINE 


Ads MUST be received by 15th of 
month prior to insertion. 




















DOGS—PETS 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
Terriers, Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 








ley, Ala. 
Border Collie Puppies, Price $25.00. CLAR- 
ENCE CHAPPELL, JR., Belvidere, North 


Carolina. 





HUNTING HOUNDS: Outstanding Coonhounds, 


Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Beagles, Deer- 
hounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans, 
Spotted. Sold cheap. Long trial. Catalog free. 


ECHO VALLEY FARMS, Herrick, Illinois. 

STRAIGHT COONERS, from the world’s oldest 
and largest Kennels. Combination Hounds, 
Rabbit, Fox, Beagles, Deerhounds, Bird Dogs. 
Puppies of all breeds. Prices reasonable. 
Trial. Free Catalog. RACCOON MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS, Boaz, Alabama. 








Two 20 a. parcels farm land, 3 mi. W. town, 
& Hwy. #231, between Panama City & Mari- 
anna. Dorothy E. Grafflin, Fountain, Fla. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS: The better class 
of bird dogs. All ages. Reasonable. Ira 
Griste, Route 8, Memphis, Tenn. 





Northwest Central Ohio Farms, all sizes, types, 
terms. Send for list. Don L. Temple, Realtor, 
Accredited Farm Broker, Kenton, Ohio. 
Phone 2-3185. 


10-acre grove, good location on Highway 540A 
near Winter Haven. $20,000.00 with terms. 
Kenneth Bloemendaal, 2013 8th Terrace S.E., 
Winter Haven. Phone CY 38-0922. 


383 Acres, underground Caverns, Roller Rink, 
home near capital city population, needs fur- 
ther promotion. Elderly widow must sell, 
reduced to $45,000. Mort Wimple, Realtor, 
Sloansville, N. Y. 








RAT TERKIERS puppies—Bred for Ratters. 
Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 





Revolving Spring Tension allows freedom and 
security for exercising dog. Stained wood, 
Stainless Steel spring. Small, $4.00; large, 
$5.00 postpaid with instructions. Wander 
Wand, Southwick, Mass. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN Auctioneering, term soon, free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City 
29, Iowa. 











MAGNIFICENT 1500 acre ranch $98,000. 
Heart of America Realty, Poplar Bluff, Mis- 
souri. Free Bargain Lists. 


HEART OF AMERICA REALTY, Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri. Free Property Lists. 


FISHING SUPPLIES 


NOW GUARANTEED WEEDLESS fishing 
lures. Free catalog. WEEDLESS BAIT COM- 
PANY, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! 
Missouri Auction School, 1330 Linwood, 
Kansas City 9—xX27, Missouri. 


AUCTIONEERING PAYS BIG. Now, two 
schools to choose from. Billings, Mont. and 
Meridian, Miss., Write for catalogue. 
WESTERN COLLEGE OF AUCTIONEER- 
ING, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


$3.00 hour average earnings assembling pump 
lamps _ sparetime. Simple, easy. Write: 
a ENTERPRISES, Caldwell 81, Ar- 
ansas. 


PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square 
pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample pint, 25¢. OXBORO, Box 
7031BQ, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

















BIG MONEY raising Hybrid Redworms. Free 
literature. Large hand picked breeders. 1,000 
- $3.50, 5,000 - $15.95. Mediums, 5,000 - 
$8.95, 10,000 - $16.85. Postpaid satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hall Redworm Hatchery, Hilton, 
Georgia. 


SEEDS—PLANTS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Three plants my choice, 
$1.75. Handling $1.00. Marjorie Card, Ed- 
meston, N.Y. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—NOW IS THE TIME to 
root leaves for Spring blooming plants. 
Enjoy the latest introductions. Method 
proven fastest, safest, surest. 1 quart (con- 
centrated) $1.25. Postpaid. We sell leaves 
and plants. Stamp for list. NELSON FARM 
VIOLETS, Route 1-F, Athol, Massachusetts. 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢ 
How to quickly improve health, figure, vi- 
tality. MEDICINES OF NATURE, 38p, 50¢ 
the 7 free agencies of healing everywhere 
available. SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH 
FOOD, 50¢. Year round luscious food, vi- 
tamins, mi:-rals. SPECIAL, ALL 3 for a 
dollar bill. Money back guarantee, from 
M-PRESS, Coalmont 157, Tennessee. 














WANTED 


OLD COINS WANTED. ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOG 25¢. Hutchinson’s, Box 4747, Phila- 
delphia 34, Penna. 


WANTED. EXPANDING CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY NEEDS TECHNICAL Sales Repre- 
sentative to service Citrus Area. Excellent 
Future. Write details and salary require- 
ments. P. O. Box 2350, Tampa, Florida. 


WANTED & WANTED TO BUY 


RETIRED, “War One” -Veteran (with small 
pension) wishes to buy modern small home 
—reasonable — nothing down — “pay for 
like rent’, must be low taxes. J. J. Wilcox, 
Box 235, Lily Dale, New York. 


YOUNG ORANGE GROVE wanted, 20 acres in 
Seminole or Orange County, E. R. Levitt, 
640 Woodley, Maitland, Florida. 


TIRES 


Aeroplane, Industrial, Boat trailer Tires, 
Camp Supplies, Army Surplus. G 
SURPLUS STORE, Ph. GL 3-3360, Box 295, 























Labor 
EENS 





Avon Park, Florida. 





The Margaret Bell Beauty Treatment — A 
mask-like stimulant that helps to combat 
lines, wrinkles and aging skin on face, 
throat, and neck. Softens and refreshes skin 
—results must please or money refunded— 
$3.50 (30-day treatment). Write: MAR- 
Aner BUTLER, Rt. 2, Box 215, Havana, 

orida. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Mail $1.00 today for new 
cook book—“100 Ways To Cook Eggs”. 
—" 14044 Superior, Cleveland 18, 

oO. 


CHURCH WOMEN, GRANGES, P.T.A.’s Auxil- 
iaries, Organizations needing money. Sell 
Nylon Handbags, Rugs, Hosiery, Greeting 
Cards, Perfume, Vitamins, Candy and other 
items. Write for Free Catalogue. S. J. PHIL- 
LIPS, Box 18, Shermans Dale, Pa. 


PRAYER PLANT EXPERIMENT 


“THE POWER OF PRAYER ON PLANTS”. 
Amazing research proves simple prayer 
makes flowers, trees, shrubs grow many 
times faster, stronger, larger. Conduct your 
own prayer-plant experiments. Astonishing 
details FREE. Sleep-Learning Research As- 
sociation, Box 24-GR, Olympia, Washington. 














MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders, 
VAUGHN MFG. COMPANY, Waseca, Min. 


nesota. 


BOTTOMLESS Stock Tanks, 10-ft. to 40-ft, 
diameter, at wholesale prices. Freight pre. 
paid. Free literature. BERNSTEIN BROs. 
Pueblo, Colorado. ; 











Cat. D-7 dozer, guaranteed 1st class cond. Or 
trade for range cattle. F. E, Watson, R, 1, 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 

FOR SALE: One small Pac-Rite Citrus ma- 
chinery, just right for gift shipment. H. R, 
Humphries, 2642 Flamingo Lane, Ft. Lauder. 
dale, Fla. 


CORRAL SECTIONS (Mats). Sturdy steel gal. 
vanized corral panels, 5-ft. by 10-ft., 4-inch 
square openings. Constructed of %-inch 
welded steel rods. Fer corrals, pens, 100 
uses. Only $7.50 each. Freight prepaid on 
5 or more sections. Also 4 ft. by 20 ft, 
$14.00 prepaid on 4 or more. Free literature, 
BERNSTEIN BROS., Pueblo, Colorado. 


— 10 x 38” Rear Tractor Tires, $40.00 each, 
1 — 6.50 x 15 Ribbed Tractor Tires, $20.00, 
All almost new Rims available — 1 . 











tw 











10 ft. Lime Spreader, $30.00. 1 Tandem 
Dise as is $20.00. Corrugated tire and 
structural lumber for shed, approx. 25 x 30 
— $75.00 - already dismantled. E. G. Woods, 
1550 Whitfield Ave., Sarasota, Fla. 
LIVESTOCK 





GOOD QUALITY HOLSTEIN Dairy Cows and 








Heifers. RAYMOND LIPE, Nokomis, II, 
Phone 8334. 
Appaloosa, Imported chaparro Galiceno Spanish 


ponies, white, spotted, Mexican midget bur. 
ros. COWDEN, Box 891, Raymondville, Tex. 





WILLOW MEADOWS Farm—Registered Polled 
Charolais service age bulls for sale. Alva 
Saufley, Hummelstown, Pennsylvania. Phone: 
Hershey, KE 38-7026. 


Registered Bucks, 4 Breeds, Yearlings, 
good stock. Louis L. Gakle, 13187 
Campus, Ontario, California. 


RABBITS 


DUTCH RABBITS — Blacks, Blues, Choco. 
late, $10.00 Trio, order from add. MILLI- 
KEN’S RABBITRY, 4727 — 98th Avenue, 
Tampa 10, Florida. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


KODA COLOR SPECIALS FROM COLOR 
SPECIALISTS! With this adv., ROLLS: 8 
prints guaranteed $2.00; 12 prints guaran- 
teed $2.50. REPRINTS 15¢ each. 5x7 en- 
largements 2 for $1.00; 8x10 $2.00 each. 
Fast service. FREE mailers. ELI PHOTO, 
Box 1873-G, New Haven, Conn. 
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Florida’s Beef Numbers 


Florida ranks 18th in the nation 
in beef cattle production, latest 
figures compiled by the State 


Chamber of Commerce show. 

The total number of beef cattle 
in the state is 1,252,000. This is a 
2% drop from the 1960 figure. 
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Stand-by Power Insures 
Continuous Dairy Operation 


By A. M 


. PETTIS 


Associate Agricultural Engineer 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


standby power is a 
profitable investment for Florida 
dairymen, especially during the 
hurricane season. 

A standby power plant should be 
regarded as an insurance policy 
against costly outages. Even if it 
is never called upon in an emer- 
gency, the investment is worth- 
while. 

One storm producing outages — 
of one, two, three, or more days — 
may cost the dairyman, in injury 
to animals and in lost product, far 
more than the cost of emergency 
standby power. Hurricane Donna 
last year convinced many Florida 
dairymen of this fact! 

We strongly feel that a dairyman 
cannot afford to guess or to hope 
that the power will remain on. He 
must take steps before the storm 
strikes to insure continuous power 
for milking, for watering animals, 
for cooling milk, and in many cases 
for feeding animals. 


A good manager could operate 
the dairy satisfactorily with a stand- 
by power unit smaller than his to- 
tal electric load. For example, the 
water pump and the feed grinder 
might be operated while the milk 
cooler is idle. 

With several motors to be oper- 
ated at the same time, always start 
the largest motor at first. Then, in 
succession, the next largest, etc. 

Electric motors draw three to five 
times as much current when start- 
ing as when running. Consequent- 
ly, the standby generator sedleahiiy 
could not pull the load if all motors 
were started at once. 

Generally, an standby electric 
generator will be much more satis- 
factory than using separate gasoline 
engines with various power re- 
quirements. For one thing, there 
will be expense and trouble involv- 
ed in maintaining several small gas- 


oline engines so they will run when 
needed. 

Secondly, more and more sub- 
mersible and centrifugal jet water 
pumps are being installed — and 
electric power is the only way to 
operate them. Some milkers have 
pulsators on the line operated by 
small electric motors and, of course, 
these could not be replaced with 
gasoline power. 

For the smaller dairy, tractor- 
powered generators are a possibil- 
ity. Usually the farm tractor is kept 
in good operating condition and it 
would be ready to go when needed. 

If the power requirements are 
not too large, a_ tractor-operated 
generator would cost considerably 
less than a complete diesel or gaso- 
line-driven generator unit. 


Normal maintenance of a gaso- 
line or diesel engine is, of course, 
required after the dairyman obtains 
a standby unit. 

Where a standby generator is 
available, use it for a complete 
milking cycle — i.e., milking, cool- 
ing, etc. — at least once every two 
months. Using the generator warms 
the windings and helps keep them 
dried out. 

Keep a 60W or 100W light bulb 
burning as close to the generator 
coils as possible and the heat will 
help solve the moisture problem. 
Too, the generator should be hous- 
ed and kept out of the weather. 

If nothing is done to dry the 
generator coils, don’t be surprised 
when you try to use the generator 
only to find moisture has caused a 
short in the windings and it will not 
produce electric current. 


Once you decide to obtain a 
standby unit, discuss this with your 
power supplier. The installation is 
extremely important. 

Probably all power suppliers 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Manufactured by 


CONIBEAR EQUIPMENT CO. 


P. O. Box 376 
Phone MU 6-5326 


7 Miles North on U.S. 98 


Nite MU 3-3923 
Lakeland, Florida 








FOR 


Weed-Free Plants 
USE 
GER - PAK*® POLYETHYLENE 


IT 
Weeds For You 


For 


Better Plants 
Greater Yield 
More Profits 





Polyethylene works for ED BROWN 
Goochland Nurseries, Pembroke, Florida 


Polyethylene 
The Modern Way to More Attractive Plants 
Eliminates Hand Weeding 


Cuts Cultivating Costs Cuts Fertilizer Costs 


For All Your Polyethylene Needs 
From 3 to 40 Feet Wide 
Contact 


SOUTHERN MILL CREEK 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. BOX 4297 — PHONE 8-0191 — TAMPA 7, FLORIDA 


Technical representatives are at your service in 


Jacksonville @ Tampa @ Miami @ Panama City 
West Palm Beach @ Orlando 
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Natural Organic Nitrogen 
Ups Early Watermelon Yields 


By DR. PAUL H. EVERETT 


South Florida Field Laboratory 


Immokalee, Florida 


oe though it costs more, 
fertilizer containing natural organic 
nitrogen produces higher yields of 
watermelons grown under seep ir- 
rigation. 

Nitrogen is the most expensive 
element in commercial fertilizers. 
Moreover, sources of natural or- 
ganic nitrogen are more expensive 
than those of inorganic nitrogen. 

Crops in many areas have pro- 
duced just as well when fertilized 
with inorganic nitrogen as with the 
more expensive organic nitrogen. 
For this reason, the trend is to re- 
duce or entirely eliminate organic 
nitrogen from mixed fertilizers. 

One notable exception to this 
trend is watermelons grown on 
sandy soil with open-ditch seepage 
type irrigation. 

Nitrogen source experiments con- 
ducted at the South Florida Field 
Laboratory during 1959 and 1960 
have shown a definite increase in 
watermelon yields when part of the 
fertilizer nitrogen was derived from 
a natural organic material. 

In these tests, watermelon seed 
were planted at three-foot intervals 
on rows 10 feet apart. They were 
fertilized with a complete fertilizer 
containing either ammonium sul- 


cull. The yields reported here refer 
only to marketable melons. 


Results show that when 30% of 
the fertilizer nitrogen was derived 
from organics, the yield per acre 
was increased by 9 tons in 1959 and 
by 20 tons in 1960 over ammonium 
sulfate which (Table 1) gave the 
second highest yields. 

Both years, the poorest yields 
came from plants fertilized with 
sodium nitrate as the only source 
of nitrogen. Yields from plants re- 
ceiving ammonium nitrate were in- 
termediate between the yields ob- 
tained from ammonium sulfate and 
sodium nitrate. 

The response of watermelons to 
organic nitrogen was not only evi- 
dent in total yields but also in the 
yield of early melons. (See Table 
9 
In 1959 and 1960, respectively 
75% and 65% of the total yield were 
obtained with the first two harvests 
when 30% of the fertilizer nitrogen 
was organic. This was 18% higher 
in 1959 and 17% higher in 1960 than 
the second best treatment. 

From an economic standpoint, 
this increase in early yields is im- 
portant because in many seasons 














TABLE 1 
Effect of Nitrogen Source on Yield of Marketable Watermelons 
Nitrogen Source Tons/ Acre Melons/ Acre 
1959 1960 1959 1960 
4-8-8, 30% org. N 36.0 39.4 | 3,212 3,614 
Ammonium sulfate 27.2 19.3 2,633 2,037 
Ammonium nitrate 23.6 8.9 2,414 878 
Sodium nitrate 18.7 2.8 1,784 299 











fate, ammonium nitrate, sodium ni- 
trate, or 30% natural organic nitro- 
gen plus 70% inorganic nitrogen. 
Melons were harvested four 
times each season. At each harvest, 
the melons were counted, weighed, 
and graded either as marketable or 


melons from the early harvests de- 
mand higher prices. 


Vine vigor, as well as yield, was 
directly related to nitrogen source. 
Plants receiving part of their 
nitrogen from organics produced 


TABLE 2 
Effect of Nitrogen Source on Early Yield of 
Marketable Watermelons (Tons / Acre) 


1959 % Of 1960 y of 

Nitrogen Source Harvest Total Harvest Total 
Ist 2nd Yield Ist 2Qnd_ Yield 

4-8-8, 30% org. N. 9.4 17.4 75 y 18.5 65 
Ammonium sulfate 5.6 10.0 of 0.4 4,2 24 
Ammonium nitrate 1.0 11.4 52 0.6 Aa 48 
0.6 7.4 43 0.0 0.3 1] 


Sodium nitrate 


vigorous vine growth, while sodium 
nitrate produced poor growth. Am- 
monium sulfate and ammonium ni- 
trate were intermediate in this 
respect. 

Differences in vine vigor were 
most apparent during the early 
part of the season. The growth of 
plants receiving all inorganic nitro- 
gen consistently lagged behind that 
of plants receiving some organic 
nitrogen. 

However after the main vine at- 
tained a length of several feet, vege- 
tative growth of plants fertilized 
with ammonium sulfate and am- 
monium nitrate increased. Through- 
out the remainder of the season, 
the growth was fairly vigorous. 

Vegetative growth with sodium 


7 


7 


nitrate was much less vigorous than 
with the other nitrogen sources 
throughout the season. 


In general, the yield differences 
between treatments were due to 
the differences in vine vigor—not to 
the failure to set or to develop 
melons. 

Even with sodium nitrate, once 
the vines had reached a certain size, 
fruit began to set and these melons 
developed to maturity with no ap- 
parent abnormalities with respect 
to either size or quality. 

However, as reflected in the 
yields, the number of melons set 
by plants fertilized with all inor- 
ganic nitrogen was less. 


t 


Liver Fluke Spreading in Florida 


ol FLUKE is each year becom- 
ing more widespread on Florida 
ranches. About $150,000 annually 
is lost by condemnation of livers 
in state and federally-inspected 
slaughter houses. 

So warns Dr. C. B. Plummer, 
veterinarian with the Florida Agri- 


cultural Extension Service. He 
reveals: 
Certain areas of Florida have 


long been infested with liver flukes. 
In recent years, however, the in- 
festation has spread to many areas 
that once were free of liver flukes. 

Sweet soil, snails, and an infected 
cow are necessary for the spread 
of liver flukes from one area to 
another. The snail is an intermed- 
iate host in the life cycle of the 
liver fluke which is found only in 
“sweet” soils (i.e., those with a pH 
of 6 to 7.8). 


To sweeten soils, lime and dolo- 


mite are applied. While this is 
necessary for better crops and for- 
ages, it also sets the stage for liver 
fluke infestation. 


Liver flukes can be controlled by 
destroying the snail and by destroy- 
ing the adult fluke in the cow, 
according to Dr. Plummer. Hexa- 
chloroethane is the drug used to 
destroy flukes in the cow. 

Information on how to control 
snails and treat cows for flukes can 
be obtained from local veterinar- 
ians, county agents, or the Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
Gainesville. 

“To keep from bringing infection 
in with replacement animals that 
originate in fluke-infested areas,” 
Dr. Plummer advises, “worm the 
animal at least twice, 21 days 
apart, before turning them into 
your pasture.” 
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( Fertilizing Vegetables (Continued from Page 11) 
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much as possible the fluctuation or 
imbalances described above. 


In order to obtain the maximum 
yield and quality, control of dis- 
eases, insects and water is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Elimination of the above-men- 
tioned negative factors cannot 
increase yields or quality. But it is 
a necessary measure to preserve 
what potential production is being 
sought. 

With any particular type of cul- 
ture (ground, staked, trellised or 
hydroponic), there is a potential 
practical maximum to attain both 
in yield and quality; as that maxi- 
mum is approached, the cost per 
unit produced is proportionately re- 
duced. Therefore those growers 
who intend to remain in business 
and operate a system of free enter- 
prise can only seek to attain that 
maximum. 

Five tons of a 4-2-8 fertilizer plus 
secondaries and minors is the mini- 
mum requirement to produce 100,- 
000 pounds of tomatoes. This 
amount remains the same regard- 
less of whether they are grown on 
one acre or 10 acres. 

However, growing 100,000 
pounds on one acre requires much 
more of a concentrated effort to 
provide optimum conditions for 
good production, including an opti- 
mum nutrient concentration and 
balance in the effective root zone 
during the entire growing season. 

Choice of a particular type of 
culture (ground to hydroponic) is 
mainly an increase in the cost of 
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production with an accompanying 
potential maximum yield and qual- 
ity increase. Certain systems would 
be better adapted to particular 
areas, for specialized markets, and 
for particular growers. 


The major portion of the preced- 
ing discussion deals with tomatoes. 
However, the same basic concepts 
would also hold for most vegetable 
crops. 

Recent research with irrigated 
watermelons has indicated that on 
an acre basis, plant populations 
along with fertilizer levels can be 
increased substantially to result in 
much larger yields. 

Sandy soils are generally consid- 
ered low in fertility. Actually, 
though, the potential production 
per acre is as high—if not higher— 
than in even the most fertile soils. 

Florida certainly could produce 
more vegetables per acre. Too, an 
associated improved quality could 
increase consumption. 

With all the sandy soils not now 
being utilized, the potential produc- 
tion at this time is unlimited. 

7 7 7 


Inspection Service 


are USDA inspection 
services offered for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, as an aid to the mar- 
keting of these products, are de- 
scribed in a folder recently pub- 
lished by the federal agency. 

Designed primarily for potential 
users of the service, the booklet 
explains how the program works. 
It also points out the service’s bene- 
fits to both users and to consumers 
who buy fruits and vegetables 
which have been continuously in- 
spected under the program. 

Free copies of “Continuous In- 
spection for Fresh Fruits and Veg- 
etables”, AMS-404, are available. 
Requests should be addressed to: 

Marketing Information Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Save from #20 to $90 an acre... 


Vegetable growers have reduced 
weeding costs from 80% to 90% 
with Monsanto's Vegadex 


Vegadex kills weeds while the vegetables grow. On many crops, 
a single application of Vegadex at or immediately after planting, 
kills weeds as they sprout! Your vegetables such as cole crops 
and corn grow thru unharmed, with few or no weeds to fight 
them for sunlight, water and plant food. And, Vegadex won’t 
build up in your soil. 

Vegadex practically eliminates costly hand-weeding. Last year, 
many vegetable growers saved from $20 to $90 an acre on 
labor costs by applying Vegadex at planting time. 


You can get Vegadex in granules or liquid, so you can spray 
it or spread it, depending on the equipment you have. But either 
way you use it, annual grasses—and even some tough weeds like 
purslane and henbit—sprout and then die. 


VEGADEX KILLS 


purslane, henbit (blueweed), annual 
bluegrass, bull grass (goose grass), 

: crab grass, foxtails, pigweed, barnyard 
"1 grass, chickweed and lambsquarter. 


'"  VEGADEX IS SAFE FOR 


many vegetables. For correct usage 
and best results, consult your local 
Kilgore Seed Company representative. 
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THE KILGORE SEED COMPANY 


Division of Asgrow Seed Company 
Plant City, Florida 
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By FRED P. LAWRENCE 





Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Some Aspects of Pruning 


1. is often stated that of all the grove management 
operations employed by citrus growers, the one least agreed upon is 
pruning. Current practices vary from no pruning whatever through 
training, hedging, and topping to regular annual prunings. The thor- 
oughness or degree of pruning in Florida is almost as varied as the 
grove operators themselves. 

Most growers agree that from the standpoint of good horticul- 
tural practices, summer is not the preferred time to prune. During 
this season, though, the necessary 





labor is available. So summertime 
has become the time to prune cit- 
rus in Florida. 


changing rapidly and drastically. 
Not too long ago, this was a horti- 
cultural practice most growers were 


Pruning practices in Florida are greatly concerned with. They 





What Does Range Mean? 
RANGE MEANS SAVINGS IN WIND MACHINES 


The pre-coned fan of the Aladdin Wind Machine produces the 
same effect as a full choke shot gun. The column of air does not 
scatter close to the machine but is held together over a greater 
distance assuring coverage where other type blades give marginal 
or no protection at all. 











This is only one of many features that will assure you of better 
frost protection at a lower cost per acre with the Aladdin. 





INC. 


PHONE 
AUBURNDALE WO 7-1871 
WINTER HAVEN CY 3-6146 


SAM i 


P. O. BOX 1068 
AUBURNDALE, FLA. 

















WIND AND FREEZES are the chief causes of damage which must be pruned out. If neglected 
or poorly pruned, such trees will be of little future value. 


10 to 20 years, the less he does the 
better. 

On the other hand, the produc- 
tive life of a citrus tree is normally 
much longer than this and better 


EXTRA 
TRUCKS? 


pruned to form the “frame work” 
of the tree. 

Limbs that grew in such a man- 
ner as to rub or bind others were re- 
moved. Water sprouts were prun- 
ed; trees were braced; all dead, 
diseased, or undesirable branches 
were removed. 

Most growers took great pride in 
executing the best and smoothest 
cuts and in carefully selecting and 
applying a wound dressing to each. 








Now, however, this has changed. 
Labor costs have risen and grower 
attitudes have changed to the de- 
gree that pruning is now confined 
to the removal of dead or broken 
limbs . . . usually with power equip- 
ment in the hands of laborers who 
often are not properly trained in the | e 
horticultural aspects of pruning. 


CALL HERTZ to rent any type or size 
truck, anytime you need a truck fast! 


@ Move it yourself in a clean, modern 
Chevrolet, GMC or other sturdy truck 

@ Many with hydraulic liftgates. Pads and 
dollies available. 


Low rates include insurance - gas and oil 
(even if you have to buy it on the road) 


@ Rent by the hour, day, week or longer 


Since these rough, uneven cuts @ You need only proper driver's license and 
seldom heal, heart-rot results. This identification 
type of operation, consequently, us- @ Don’t move without checking Hertz 


ually results in little lasting benefit 
to the tree. 

Even so, many operators feel that 
it is good business to utilize this 
operation — that is, get what you 
can out of a tree and then, when it 
becomes uneconomical, replace it 
with a new tree. 

The wisdom of this type opera- 
tion is open to challenge. There is, 
however, little scientific results to 
disprove the practice. 

It seems to boil down to one’s 
point of view. If the operator is 
thinking only in terms of the next 


Most experienced...by far 


ld 4 


Truck rental 





Orlando, 103 South Orange Blossom Trail 
Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Tampa, 3716 East Broadway 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Our Newest Florida Office 
St. Petersburg 
445—16th St. South 
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pruning practices should be re- 


warding. 


The underlying principle of good 
pruning is to take advantage of na- 
tural growth tendencies of the tree 
so that wounds may heal over in 
the shortest possible time. 

More meristematic tissue is to be 
found at the junction of the branch- 
es than anywhere else on the tree. 
So this is the logical place to cut. 

The larger the wound, the longer 
the time required for it to callus 
over. And the longer it must be 
protected. 

A wound that is most nearly flush 
with the adjacent bark surfaces 
heals most rapidly. On _ large 
branches it may be necessary to 
make a preliminary cut to remove 
the branch and then a second cut 
to bring the wound surface to the 
desired flush condition. 

Usually it is desirable to make a 
first cut underneath the branch and 
a finishing cut from above. This is 
done to prevent splitting of the 
wood or tearing of the bark. 

Double cuts such as these should 
always be smoothed off. 


Making a properly executed cut 
is only half of the job if lasting re- 
sults are expected. It is equally es- 
sential that the cut be treated with 
a suitable wound dressing. 

If healthy wood has been remov- 
ed, it will be sufficient to treat the 
cut surface with an asphalt emul- 
sion pruning-paint. Most of these 
paints can be thinned with water 


and applied at any desired consis- 
tency. 

Wound dressings are used prim- 
arily to seal and protect the cut 
surface from moisture and wood 
rotting fungi. Due to lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of many 
operators, these paints are often 
thinned excessively. 

Consistency of the wound dress- 
ing should be neither too thin nor 
too thick. A thin, watery paint may 
cover more area but its protective 
value is usually rather short-lived. 
Wound dressings that are too thick, 
on the other hand, may not adhere 
to the wound sufficiently to form a 
water-tight seal. 

An ideal dressing is one that re- 
mains slightly plastic, seals the 
wound, yet permits the expansion 
and growth of callus tissue. 


The same is true for compounds 
used to fill cavities in trees. Often 
home owners or growers will have 
a specimen tree which has a decay- 
ed area that needs to be filled. 

Cement or other materials which, 
after application, set up and be- 
come hard are usually a waste of 
time and materials. As the tree 
grows, the material cracks, water 
enters and the problem is still there. 

Most asphalt emulsion com- 
pounds thoroughly mixed with saw- 
dust or other inexpensive “filler” 
are much more satisfactory. They 
will give with the growth yet the 
cavity will remain tightly sealed. 

Where diseased wood has been 

(Continued on Page 33) 











Use 


obligation. 


@ FIELD CROPS 


@ TRUCK FARMS 
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COMPLETE FIELD SERVICE 
@ CITRUS GROVES 


@ PASTURE GRASS 


favorite fertilizer 


NCORPORATED 
PH. MUTUAL 2-2153+P.0.BOX 912+ LAKELAND, FLA. 


FLORIDA FAVORITE FERTILIZER 





for Top Yields 


Many successful Florida Ranchers and Growers have found 
that Instant Spreading, Florida Favorite Fertilizer does the 
job better at less expense and to the specific requirements 
of Florida Soil. You get bigger yields and better quality 
from fast spreading Florida Favorite Fertilizer. Write 
today for full information without 







































& tecmangam 


boosts your YIELD 


citrus fruits need M ANGANESE 










MANGAN ES E means top quality fruit... 
high vitamin C content... bigger yield per tree... 
better resistance to frost and flash freezes. 


TE CMAN GAM contains 75-78% manganese 

sulfate, is an economical, easy-to-handle source of 

MANGANESE. 

Available from your local fertilizer distributor in bags 

—or in carload lots directly from— 

E &. 
astman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. e, 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, 
a subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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‘Highest Price Ever’ Paid 
for 1960-61 Florida Oranges 


ake Florida orange grower 
got more money for his fruit on the 
tree during the season just closed 
than ever before. And, although the 
crop was not as big as some in the 
past, this record-breaking price per 
box made. the total returns the 
largest in history. 

Preliminary figures show that 
oranges, all kinds and regardless of 
what they were used for, brought 
an average of $2.98 per box of 1-3/5 
bushels on the tree. 

Based on a crop of 87 million 
boxes, as forecast by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the total 
on-tree value of the 1960-61 orange 
crop was slightly more than $259 
million. 


It cost between 75 and 80 cents 
a box to grow oranges, according 
to the Florida State Marketing Bu- 
reau. Using the higher figure for 
last season, the grower made an 
average profit of $2.18 per box on 
the tree on his oranges, not includ- 
ing any allowance for taxes. 

Statistically at least, this meant 
orange growers made a total profit 
of just under $190 million on their 
oranges last season. 

Of the 87 million boxes of oranges 
harvested, frozen concentrators 
used 56 million boxes. This also set 
a new record. 

Concentrators paid approximate- 
ly $167 million on the tree for their 
oranges. This amounted to almost 
$195 million delivered at their 
plants. 

The average delivered price for 


concentrate oranges was $3.47 per 
box, according to the Florida Can- 
ners Association. 


Grapefruit growers did not fare 
as well. On the other hand, they 
did not do as badly as some had 
expected. 

Earlier there had been consider- 
able talk about the terrible grape- 
fruit deal. However, statistics based 
on averages indicate a season some- 
what less prosperous for the grower 
than the previous three years but 
still a whole lot better than many 
past years. 

Lumping all varieties for all types 
of utilization and including Indian 
River and other premium areas, the 
average return to the grower on- 
tree for grapefruit was 93 cents per 
box. This average price represents 
$1 per box for seedless fruit and 82 
cents for seeded. 

The average return of 93 cents 
per box meant a total on-tree return 
of slightly more than $29.5 million 
for the 31.8 million boxes harvested. 

Reflecting the freeze of 1957-58, 
on-tree prices for grapefruit had 
averaged a few pennies over $1 a 
box for the previous three seasons. 
Nevertheless, the 1960-61 average 
of 93 cents is far above most of the 
seasons before that. 

Based on a cost of production of 
65 cents, the 93-cent average on- 
tree price for grapefruit represents 
a statistical profit of 18 cents per 
box. 

On the crop of 31.8 million boxes, 
this meant a profit to the grower at 


the grove level of just under $5,- 
750,000 on the season’s harvest, 
before allowing anything for taxes. 


For the second time in Florida's 
citrus history, more grapefruit was 
sold in fresh form than oranges. Ap- 
proximately 14.3 million boxes of 
grapefruit went to the fresh market, 
compared with 13 million boxes of 
oranges. 

The only other time this hap- 
pened was in 1958-59, when more 
than 15 million boxes of grapefruit 
were shipped fresh, compared with 
slightly more than 13 million boxes 
of oranges. 

The high price which concentra- 
tors were willing to pay for oranges 
kept the fresh market price cor- 
respondingly inflated and the move- 
ment in fresh form at a low level. 

The $3.47 delivered price which 
concentrators averaged for oranges 
during the season just ended com- 
pares with $2.54 in 1959-60 and 
$3.50 in 1958-59. Concentrators 
used only 52 million boxes in each 
of those two past seasons, however, 
compared with the record-breaking 
56 million boxes in 1960-61. 

Concentrators paid $132 million 
for their oranges delivered at their 
plants in 1959-60 and $182 million 
in 1958-59, compared with almost 
$195 million last season. 

Last season’s total on-tree orange 
return of slightly more than $259 
million is substantially better than 
the $178.9 million received by 
orange growers in 1959-60. And it’s 
a little higher than the previous 
record of $247.5 million established 
in the 1958-59 season. 


In size, Florida’s 1960-61 orange 
crop of 87 million boxes is far from 
a record. The grapefruit crop of 
31.8 million boxes also was medi- 
ocre from a statistical standpoint. 









CRADLD - GRAMULATE ARAWTERS 


GRANULATED 
FERTILIZER 








Modern granulated 


DAVCO 3-G 
gives you 

fullest possible 
growth response 


Farming in Florida is an art—requirin 
the best, most up-to-the-minute ideas a 


The all-time high in orange pro. 
duction came in the 1956-57 season, 
with a harvest of 93 million boxes. 
There also have been three other 
seasons when production exceeded 
90 million boxes. 

Last season's grapefruit crop was 
bigger than 1959-60, when 30.5 mil- 
lion boxes were harvested . On the 
other hand, it was less than most 
of the last 15 seasons. 

Florida produced its biggest 
grapefruit crop in 1953-54. That 
year's industry shaking total was 42 
million boxes. 

While all of these statistics are 
preliminary, they will not show 
much variation from the official] 
figures released later in the year by 
the several citrus agencies which 
keep all kinds of records. 


Tangerine growers who sold their 
fruit for shipment to the fresh mar- 
ket fared reasonably well during 
the past season, receiving an aver- 
age of $2.13 per 1-3/5 bushels on 
the tree. Approximately 3 million 
boxes of the crop were sold for 
this market. 

As usually happens, however, 
processors paid almost nothing for 
the tangerines they used. In fact, 
they bought 1.5 million boxes at 
the salvage price of 19 cents per 
box. 

Nineteen cents per box is admit- 
tedly low. Just the same, it is still 
better than some past seasons when 
tangerines used by processors rep- 


resented an actual loss to the 
grower. 
The over-all tangerine price, 


weight averaging the two methods 
of sale, was $1.44 per box on the 
tree. 


Processors to Meet 


The 12th annual Citrus Proces- 
sors’ meeting will be held on 
Tuesday, September 19th at the 
University of Florida Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Lake Alfred. 

As in the past, reports will be 
presented by personnel of the Citrus 
Experiment Station and the Florida 
Citrus Commission. These reports 
will cover information obtained 
during the past year concerning 
both applied and basic research re- 
lated to citrus processing and by- 
products problems. 


techniques. That’s why so many knowl- 
edgeable Florida farmers, growers and 
ranchers are switching to DAVCO 3-G— 
the modern granulated fertilizer. 


DAVCO 3-G gives you all the benefits of granulation — 
complete, uniform coverage—faster spreading—dust- 
less—won’t set up even in humid weather—and most 
important, plants get an even flow of complete plant 
food, all the Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potash they 
need. Result— You get full plant growth, early maturity, 
heavier crops. 
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Call the Davison man nearest you today. 








A. M. Kirkpatrick—P. O. Box 2363, John R. King—802 Texas Court, 
West Palm Beach, Fla, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Victor 4-0414 HOward 1-6047 

T. R. Goodwin—109 W. 29th St., Hiram L. Swain—215 Hitakee St., 





Sebring, Fla., Evergreen 5-5381 


R. L. Johns—141 E. Swoope Ave., 
Winter Park, Fla., Midway 4-3438 


R. L, Childs—3805 Sunrise Bivd., C. C. Woolard, Jr.—802 Azalea Ave., 
Fort Pierce, Fia., HOward 1-7259 Fort Pierce, Fla., HOward 1-7166 


Davison plant serving this area: Ft. Pierce, Florida, Phone: HOward 1-7O20 
30 





Fort Pierce, Fic., HOward 1-6201 
A. R. Marsh, Jr.—P. O. Box 1265, 
Homestead, Fia., Circle 7-2015 


DAVISON CHEMICAL 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
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now control mites 


This season you can use your best miticide — Tedion®— on 
lemons as well as on oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, tangelos, 
limes and citrus citron when it does you the most good — when 
the fruit is on the tree. * Tedion is your top weapon against 
mites because it provides everything you want in a miticide — 


effectiveness, residual activity, se- 
lectivity, safety, economy. * Only 
one application is needed for posi- 
tive control—even of mites resistant 
to phosphates and other pesticides. 
Months later your groves will still be 


- 





Tedion 








on all bearing citrus 


mite-free — saving you money on treatments you would have 
had to make with older materials. * While Tedion is deadly 
against mites, it is harmless to mite predators. It won't harm 
foliage either. And it is safe for workers to use — they need no 
special safety clothing. * Your state agricultural authorities 


recommend and approve Tedion 
miticide for all your citrus crops. 
Follow their recommendations for 
clean groves that produce greater 
yields of healthier fruit. 

Tedion® is a registered trademark. 


TECHNICAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FMC CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
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As young as it feels! 





The useful life of your tractor is determined 
not by its age, but by its care. It is just as 
young as it feels. 


Some late model tractors . . . inadequately 
protected from weather; engines and cooling 
systems neglected; serviced with insufficient 
poor quality lubricants at infrequent intervals 
.. . have already had it! 


On nearby farms, other tractors twice as old 
in years .. . but well cared for, kept free from 
dirt and rust, serviced with the right amount 
of the right lubricant, in the right place at the 
right time . . . have twice the useful life expect- 
ancy. 


Assure long life to your tractor by getting your 
STANDARD OIL representative’s recommenda- 
tions of the best STANDARD Ot farm lubri- 
cants for its use. 


Your tractor will be glad you did! 








STANDARD 
OIL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Agricultural economists predict: 


Lower Hog and Beef Prices 


Bon hog and beef prices will be 
less this fall than they were at the 
same time last year, predict econo- 
mists with the Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

In their report made public in 
mid-July, the economists also dis- 
cussed the outlook for summer hog 
and beef prices. They base their 
fall price decline forecast on in- 
creased numbers of hogs and in- 
creased production of beef, broil- 
ers, lamb, and turkeys. 

Looking at the overall hog pic- 
ture, the economists saw it this way: 

“Prices this summer are likely to 
be very close to those of last sum- 
mer. Prices this fall are likely to 
show a decline. 

“With increased farrowings and 
competition from other meats, hog 
prices this November-December 
will probably be $14.50 to $16, com- 
pared to over $17.50 last November- 
December.” 


Turning to beef, the economists 
state in their report: 

“Slaughter cattle prices have 
been weaker this year. Improving 
economic conditions for the last 
half of 1961 will be a plus factor 
for beef. 

“Both stocker and feeder prices 
will show seasonal declines. Prices 
this summer and fall may not vary 
much from those of last year. 

“However, severe weather 
changes would result in marketing 
and price changes. Also, the price 
of corn and the new feed grain pro- 
gram could affect prices.” 

The new feed grain program was 
a big question mark on both re- 
ports. The economists warn: 

“At present, farmer intentions to- 
ward the new feed grain program 
are not available. This program 


could be a factor in long-range 
planning and should be watched 
closely. 

“Market supplies and prices,” the 
economists point out, “will be af.- 
fected by farmer participation and 
by government sales policy for feed 
grain.” 

d + A 


Standby Power 


(Continued from Page 23) 


have definite requirements, such as 
a double-throw disconnect switch. 
This is required because without it 
you could start your generator and 
feed current into the high line. 

When the current is fed through 
the transformer backwards, it 
would be stepped up and put high 
voltage on the main line. This 
could be fatal to a lineman doing 
repair work. 

Furthermore, this double-throw 
switch prevents any possibility of 
high line current damaging your 
generator. 


To answer your questions on 
standby power, a new bulletin is 
available. It is “Standby Electric 
Power Equipment for the Farm’, 
USDA Leaflet No. 480. 

You may obtain a copy of this 
bulletin from your county agent 
or by addressing a request to A. M. 
Pettis, Associate Agricultural En- 
gineer, Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Further information on standby 
power equipment may be obtained 
from your county agent or your 
local power supplier. 
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FOR LAND'S SAKE ....!! 
Use LIME And DOLOMITE 


% HI-CALCIUM GROUND LIMESTONE 
% DOLOMITIC LIMESTONE 


It Doesnt Cost 


eer It Pays! 


Have you tried our Free Soil Sampling Service??? 


DOLOMITE 








Box 910 


PRODUCTS, 
Ocala, Fla. 


inc. 
Phone 622-3261 
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mm SEVERE HEART- 
me ROT shown here 
resulted from 
poor, uncared-for 
pruning cut. The 
decayed “stump” 
can be seen 
through the 








upright limbs. 






























































Citrus Close-Ups (Continued from Page 29) 


removed — such as in the treatment 
of footrot, gummosis, etc. — it will 
be necessary to coat the surface 
with a good, penetrating disinfect- 
ant. Avenarius carbolenium is one 
of the best materials for the pur- 
pose. 
Wounds 


carbole- 


LIGHT 


YOUR YARD 
FOR SAFETY 


treated with 





Leave it to Reddy Kilowatt to 
protect your farm with good yard 
lighting. Here's what you get: 


* Accidents are reduced 

* Prowlers are discouraged 
¢Fire hazards are checked 
*Eyestrain is relieved 


And remember; 
Reddy can help with 
300 farm chores 

— keeping costs 
down; profits UP! 


TEARM BETTER 
“orpiew 


THERE'S NO MATCH FOR ELECTRICITY 
BIGGEST BARGAIN IN THE FARM BUDGET 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
HELPING BUILD FLORIDA 


















Florida's Finest Citrvs Trees 


Adams 


CITRUS NURSERY 
*See Our Classified Ad * 
Winter Haven, Florida 
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nium should be allowe d to dry 
from 30 minutes to 30 days, de- 
pending on the operation, before 
applying a final protective coating 
of asphalt emulsion. 


There was a time when a saw, 
an ax, and the will to get the job 
done were all the equipment avail- 
able. Today, however, there is a 
wide selection of power tools. 

Now the job is selecting the 
equipment best suited to the grow- 
ers needs. Agricultural Extension 
Service Circular 211 “Small Power 
Tools for Pruning Citrus” was writ- 
ten for the purpose of helping 
growers to select suitable tools. 

Circular 211 may be obtained 
from your local County Agent’s of- 
fice or by writing the Agricultural 
Extension Service, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

4 4 4 

Imperial Polk, one of Florida’s 
largest counties, was founded Feb- 
ruary 8, 1861. In observance of 
this event, Polk will hold a centen- 
nial celebration throughout 1961. 

Highlighting the year-long pro- 
gram will be an outdoor drama. 
This will be held in the 3,500-seat 
ampitheater at Peach River Park. 
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1" i 
? Xoo, ? 
(Answers to Questions On Page 2) 


1. Prior to 1959, the answer 
would have been Key West. Now, 
however, it is Ka Lae, Hawaii. 

2. A roaring snoring. 

3. The difference between the 
cost price and the selling price. 

4. An 
ment. 


5. “Under the rose”; i.e., in strict 
confidence. 

6. Bad wares would not be sold. 

7. One designed to be read and 
not acted. 


8. No, many different trees sup- 
ply wood which is marketed as 
mahogany. 

9. Balance achieved by like ar- 
rangements on both sides. 


10. Yes, after it molts. 
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FFVA Changes Meeting Site 


es its headquarters, Flor- 
ida State Horticultural Society will 
hold its 74th annual meeting Octo- 
ber 30-November 2 at the Barcelona 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Originally, the meeting was 
scheduled to be held at the Diplo- 
mat Hotel, Miami Beach. Dr. Ern- 
est L. Spencer, secretary of the 
Society, last month explained: 

“The change of meeting place 
was necessary due to conflicting 
meetings scheduled at the Diplomat 


Hotel in violation of a signed con- 
tract which had assured the Horti- 
cultural Society the exclusive use 
of the entire convention facilities 
of the Hotel.” 

“However,” added Dr. Spencer, 
“the dates remain the same.” 

Copies of the preliminary pro- 
gram for the annual meeting will 
be ready for distribution about 
September 15th. FLornma Grower 
AND RANCHER will keep readers 
posted on all plans. 
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HARDEE INDUSTR 


One pass with the Hardee 
tree trimmer shapes your 
groves quickly and econom- 
ically. Makes other trimming 
operations obsolete. 
Hardee’s exclusive tapered 
cutting design allows all- 
important sunlight to ripen 
your fruit evenly; provides 
easy accessibility between 
rows. 


Ms 
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L TREE TRIMMER 





For complete details, Call or Write: 


HarDee Manufacturing Co 


P. O. Box 629 . 


Plant City, Florida ° 


Phone 752-2698 








Quality Fertilizer & Technical Services 
are available as close as your telepbone at 


HI- ACRES, INC. 
FERTILIZER DIVISION 


P. O. Box 638 


Puonses: GA 9-4921 - 9-4901 


GROVELAND, FLA. 
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Universal Jumbo Internal Lazy Flame Slide Cover 


ROUND or SQUARE BOWLS available 


Manufacturers of Quality Grove Heaters for over 50 Years 


NATIONAL RIVERSIDE 


Factory Representative: 
Chester T. Jackson 
Route 3, Box 260 
Orlando, Florida 
CYpress 














NVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBR. 


IOI E.ADAMS ST., 
JACKSONVILLE FLA 
2778-1 Feb 62 
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“A KNIGHT IN APPETIZING ARMOR” 


[that’s Seedless Sam, our Sandfighter Sorghum|] 


You can count on this new Ferry-Morse hybrid sorghum for both high forage value and for real protection from wind and drifting soil 
for young tender seedlings of Beans, Pepper, Tomato, and other crops. “‘Sandfighter’’ Sorghum will set seeds only in the presence of 
other pollen-bearing sorghums. The dense foliage and thick stalks grow early and fast, and turn into high protein forage, perfect for 


silage or green chop. Order your “‘Sandfighter” Sorghum seed now from your Ferry-Morse representative. 


tailor-made for you by FERRY ty MORSE 


SEED CO. 


Mountain View, Calif. © Fulton, Ky. 


SALES OFFICES: BUFFALO e CHARLESTON e EL CENTRO e HARLINGEN e HEREFORD e LOS ANGELES 
MEMPHIS e MODESTO e RACINE e SALINAS e TAMPA 





